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ABSTEACT 

The study"s purpose was to develop a valid. ;i.nstrument 
for evaluating residential outdoor education centres in Canada. Osing 
published and unpublished literature, a preliminary instrument 
consisting of 206 criteria was constructed, twenty-five recognized 
Canadian experts in residential outdoor education were randomly 
selected from 3 subsample areas (the Maritimes, Quebec-Ontario, andv 
Western Canada); these were asked to act as jurors. To validate the 
preliminary instrument, the jurors were sent a copy of the instrument 
with instructions to rate each criterion on a 7-point scale: 
essential, very desirable, desirable, acceptable, questionable, 
una<:ceptable, not feasible, and an eighth scale, not applicable. 
Twenty jurors (80 percent of the total number) responded. Of the 206 
criteria, 3 were excluded because their average ratings were lower 
than the required 4.0 and 1 because of the jurors comn^ents. The. 
overall average rating of the 202 criteria retained iti the instrument 
was^6.0 or very desirable. The final instrument was given a 6-point 
scale which included: met completely, great degree, moderate ^degree, 
small degree, not met to any degree, and not applicable. In addition,' 
^the average rating received from jurors for each criterion was 
included immediately following that criterion in the body, of the' 
instrument. (Author/NQ) 
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ABSTRACT 

Probleq 

In this descriptive study the probloa was to develop a valid 
instrument for evaltjating residential' outdoor eduction centres in 
Canada, n 



Procedure 

A prelijninaiy inrtrunent was constructed using putblished and 
unpublished' literature. 206 criteria for evaluating residential 
outdoor education centres in .Canada were contained in the instrument. 
No criterion was included unless it was mentioned by at least two 
authors,. 

A list of recognized Canadian experts in residential outdoor 
education was. prepared and these persons were asked if they would 
assist with the study, 

-A random selection of twei^-fi^e experts frm three subsa«ple 
areas, the Maritimes, Quebec -Ontario knd^estem Canada, was made and 
these people were asked to act as 'Jurors. • . 

To validate the preliminary instrument th>3iir.ors were sent a 
copy of the instrument with instructions to rate each critelibn-,^,n a 
seven point scale: essential, very desirable, desirable, acceptable, 
questionable, unacceptable, not feasible, and""a^ eigHth scale, not 
8?)plicable. 
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Results 

Twenty Jt^rs or eighty percent of the total number of Jurors 
replied idthln the deadlines sett A table giving the number of Jurors 
/ selecting each rating, the mean rating for each criterion, and whether 
/ or not the criterion vas acceptable for inclusion in the instrument was 
included in Cihapter 1^. of. this study • 



Findings 

" — — --Ofjthe 206 criteria three criteria were excluded because their 

' 

average ratings were lower^tKairi^ required U.0# One criterion was 
excluded because oil comments by Jurors. The overall average rating of 
the 202 criteria retained in the instrument was 6.0 or very desirable* 

Chapter 5 included a discussion of findings and the final 
validated instrument* This final ins^brument was g?ven a six point 
scale which included: met completely, great degree, moderate degree, 
small degree, not met to any degree, and not applicable^ In addition, 
the average rating received from Jurors for each criterion was included 
immediately following that criterion in the body of the instrument i 
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Chapter 1 ^ 
INTRODUCTION 



Educators have recognized that outdoor education can: 

Offer meaningful learning situations which should be an 
important part of every child's education 

Provide an opportunity for direct learning experiences which 
can enrich the school curriculum in all subject areas 

Stimulate students' curiosity and permit them to discover the ■ 
excitement and satisfaction of learning out-of-doors 

Enable pupils to develop new interests and skills which can 
provide a basis for a lifetime of creative living 

Help them discover the important relationship that can and, 
should exist between classroom instruction and outdoor learning 

Give them a much broader knowledge of ecological principles and 
their relationship to our quality of life 

Provide excellent opportunities to examine through personal 
experiences many of our present social and cultural values 

Help pupils to develop a better understanding of themselves, 
their teachers, and their total education. 

Outdoor education is a method of education and can vary from a 

short field trip to an extended residential situation. This study deals 

with residential outdoor education.^ which includes most other levels, of 

outdoor education. The use of residential outdoor education by e^^ca- 

tors has been increasing rapidly in Vecent years. / 

Educational leaders, seeking more opportunities to provide rea\ 
and direct learning experiences for children, have found that many 
things can be learned best i/i a camp setting. The acceptance of 
this principle by educators, coupled with the popularity of outdoor 
activities has given impetus to the development of a substantial 
number of school programs. ^ . 

The Research Department of the Metropolitan Toronto School Board 
stated in a recent publication after they had thoroughly reviewed 
available literature that "the technical and evaluative studies were 
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designed more to elicit funds than to descril)^ or evaluate objectively 
outdoor educational programs ••^ 

— A similar conclusion was reached by the investigator who had 
placed partite ular interest and stress upoxi evaluative studies during his 
research and review of literature. 

STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 

The problem of this study was to develop a valid instrument for 

evaluating residential outdoor education ^entres in Canada. Sub- 

problems would include format of the instrument, selection of criteria, 
and actual validation qf criteria and format* 

NEED AMD SIGNIFICANCE OF TKE STTOY ' 

Rudimentary guidelines for residential outdoor education * 
centres''^ are available in Canada. However a validated instrument was 
required that would assist in the: 

A. evaluation of operational "centres" 
development of proposed "centres" 

C* establishment of priorities for the improvement of existing 
I centres. 

To determine if a nralid instrument for evaluating residential 
outSoor education centres in Canada had been developed both in the past 
and more recently the literature and research in the area of outdoor 
education was reviewed carefully. No evidence of published research in 
the evaluative area in Canada could be found. The investijjator wrote to 



•^Itereafter referred to as "centres." 



luiowledgeable persons who vere qurrent in their information on outdoor * 
education and residential outdoor ecjucation .centres in Ca|iada» Tvo 
questions. asked of these people included:/ 

1. Do you kno>i of any similar /decent studies of ^ this- type that 
have been carried out? ( ' * - ^ 

2# Do you think there is a need of such a validated instrument 
of this kind? " ' ^ . • . 

Professor John Passmore,. of the University of Toronto, completed 
and published results o:^ a cross-Canada tour includii^ig all p?x?vinces and 
terrilories during which he visited with knowledgeable Canadians in * . 
outdoor education and environmental studies. Upon his return /he 'dis- 
tribul^ed a survey questionnaire throughout Canada on outdoor education 
and environmental studies. This study was carried out under the 
auspices of the Canadian Education Association with the support of a 
travel grant by Imperial Oil Company. Professor Passmore' s letter of 
support for this study is contained in Appendix A. 

Mr. Reg Houghton, a Dome Teaching Fellowship^ winner and 
recently named Supe:rvisor of Outdoor Education' and Tours for the Calgary 
lloard of Education supported this study and his letter also appears in 
Appendix A. » 

DELIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY ' 

The study was delimited to the development of a valid instrument 
for evaluating residential outdoor education centres in Canada* 
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_ , . ; ' LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

A limitation of the study was that validity of the instrument 
was not statistically calculated; a content validation based upon the 
opinions of a jury of experts was used. However, this method is an 
acceptable means of^ validation. and should not influence the effective* 
ness of the instrument' 

Another limitation of the study was that criteria may be mis- 
interpreted by the jurors. This pro'blem was .alleviated by a thorough 
pilot study by twelve peirsons ranging frdm a professional thesis typist 
to recognized knowledgeable individuals in residential outdoor education 
many of whom had ^been recommended as jurors. Following the pilot study 
and upon revision of the instrument and criteria a sub pilot study by 
three persons was carrie.d out and further, revisions were rnade^ 

A limitation may I^ave occurred because of the rating', scale 
selected for the .criteria. \ iEight choices were given the jurors and the 
risk was that ^ one individual may see a particular scale, for example, 
"very desirable" much differently ^rom another individual. Indications 
are that this limitation is overcome when the group exceeds twenty. 
Twenty- five jurors were selected, and twenty responded. 

DEFINITIONS FOR TI£E STUDY 

N Outdoor Education: education in, about, and for the outdoors.^'' 
Residential Outdoor Education Centre: is designed for an 
extended 2U hour-arday experienpe in the out-of-doors^^ 
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FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER 1 . 
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tion—A Definition," Outdoor Education— A Book of Readings, ed. D. 
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Company, I968), p. 6. 
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Chapter 2 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

In obtainirjg knowledge and understanding required to develop a 
valid instrument to evaluate residential outdoor education in Canada the 
investigator reviewed maiiy articles, books, theses, pamphlets, and 
papers both published and unpublished. In addition, the investigator 
relied on many aspects of his personal knowledge and experience and* much 
personal discussion with experts in the field. 

- , . ■ "! 

DEVELOPT-IENT OF M EVALUATIVE INSTRUMENT 

I 

An evaluative instrument should be developed by using criteria 
and principles that lead to a valid study and in addition.it should be 
acceptable to members of, the academic community. 

Best stated tbat descriptive or sur^/ey research should describe 
and interpret "what is." In other words what practices prevail; what 
beliefs, points' of view, or attitudes are held; what processes .are going 
on; what effects are being felt, of what trends are developing •'^ ' 

Borg suppbrted the descriptive study: 

A great many descriptive studies are direct sources of valuable 
information. ... 

. . In addition to providing us with a great deal of sound 
scientific information, descriptive studies are used widely by 
public school systems in their educational planning . . descrip- 
tive studies also provide the school system with the means of 
internal evaluation and improvement .2 

Best stated l.hat the purposes of content analysis are: 

6 
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1. To describe prevailing practices or conditions . . 

2. To discover the relative importance, or interest in, certain 
topics or problems. 3 

Iriquiry forms include data gathering instruments through which 
respondents are asked to answer questions or respond to statements in ■ 

writing. ■ . - 

The personal method is best for administering questionnaires. 
The investigator has an opportunity to establish rapporb, e^^lain the 
pujrpose of the study and explain the meaning of items that may be 
unclear. However, the individuals who have the desired information can 
not always be contacted personally without expenditure of a great, deal 
of time and money in travel. The next best method, the mailed question- 
naire is "often selected. 

Best discussed the characteristics of a good questionnaire. His 

main points included: 

1.* It deals with a significant topic, one the respondent wiU. 
recognize as important enough to warrant spending hxs txme on. 

It seeks only that infoimation which cannot be obtained fi-om 
other sources such as school reports or census data. 

3. It is as short as possible, only long enough to get the 

essential' data. ■, j n n 

, l^. It is attractive in appearance, neatly arranged, and clearly 

dVJlicated or printed. . 

5 Directions are clear and complete ^ important terras are 
defined, each question deals with' a single idea, all questions are 
worded as simply, and as clearly as possible; and the categories 
provide an opportunity for easy, accurate, and unambiguous responses. 

6. The .questions are objective, with no leading suggestions as 

to the responses desired. , . n j 

7 Questions are presented in good psychological order j, 

pfoceeding from general to more specific responses. This order 

helps the respondent to organize his own thinking, so that his 

answers are logical and objective. . 
8. It is easy to tabulate and interpret. 

The main considerations in the preparation and administration of 
the questionnaire are highlighted from Best as follows: 

• 1. Get all the help that you can in planning and constructing 
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your questionnaire # 

2. In the process of designing an inquiry form (questionnaire 
or opinionnaire) it is advisable to use a separate card or slip for 
each item. 

3* Try out your questionnaire on a few friends and acquaint- 
ances.. When you do this personally, you may^ find that a number of 
your items are ambiguous, ' ^ n 

This "dry run" will be well worth the time and effort it takes. _ 
It may reveal defects that can be corrected before th^_flnal-fC»nrTs 
printed and committed to the mails# 

\. ' Choose respondents cai^efUilly^^^Trt is important that ques- 
tionnaires^_be^^ent--on3;y"^o those who possess the desired information 
--those who are likely to be sufficiently interested to respond 
conscientiously and. objectively. 

5# Be sure to include a courteous, carefully constructed cover 
letter to explain the purpose of the study. The letter should 
promise some sort of inducement to the respondent for compliance 
with the request. ♦ • . In educational, circles a summary of ques- 
tionnaire results is considered an appropriate reward, a promise 
that should be scrupulously honored after the study has been 
completed. 5 

Borg gave several steps in the use of -the mailed questionnaire 

in descriptive research. His first step was "Defining the Problem.."^ 

Unless you are able to state specifically and in detail what 
information you need, what you will do with this information after 
you get it, and how each item on the questionnaire contribijtes to 
meeting your specific objectives you have not thought through your 
problem sufficiently. 7 

Also in the preparation of objectives, or criteria one does not need to 

limit oneself to determining the current situation but may go further 

and seek the ideas and recommendations of respondents. 

Borg's second step included "Constructing the Questionnaire." 

There is a great deal of antagonism towards mailed questionnaires. This 

attitude presents an obstacle to one planning to use this method. To 

overcome this Borg s;uggested: 

Each item on your questionnaire must be developed to measure a 
specific aspect of one of your objectives. You should be able to 
explain in detail why you are asking the question and how you will 
analyze the response. 9 

Questionnaires may be either open or closed form. The open form 
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asks for an essay response or at least one in_the-n5spondent's own words 
whereas the closed fom_pej:!ra-tt^^ responses. "Open ended 

j^ua^s^ttcrns^quiring lengthy replies, however, are usually undesirable 
because it is very difficult to summarize such answers in quantitative 
terms..-'-^ Other disadvantages of open form questionnaires are that they 
require considerable time and effort and that they yield many unusable 
replies or ^inadequate information. 

Closed form questionnaires were covered well by Kerlinger when 
he wrote about "Objective Scales and Items.""^ He broke them down into 
two main types and a third minor type:. 

1. independent: this method includes two point scales (true- 
false), three point (yes-?-no), or Likert five or more point scales 
(ranging from strongly agree to strongly disagree) 

2. dependent: this method involves choosing one item or 
another which precludes others such as the ''forced choice ."-^^ 

Advantages and disadvantages of the two types of objective 

scales or items are as follows: 

1. Independent 

(a) economy 

(b) maximum information is derived for each item 

(c) less time to administer 

(d) there is a possibility of respondent-set biases, for 
example some respondents may endorse all items enthusi- 
astically but there are indications that this may be 
offset by others if the group exceeds twenty 

2. dependent or ^'forced choice" 

' (q) iivoids to some extent respondent-set bias 

(b) suffers from lack ol/ independence 

(c) lack . of economy 

Er|c r )019 
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(d) over complexity (construction and administration) 

(e) strain subjects' endarance and patieni^e, resulting in 
. , less coox\eration 

(f) resistance to difficult choices. 

Galfo illustrated another type of bias in the forced choice 
method. A subject may wish to use another term when .confronted by a 
choice, as none of the suggested terms suit the item for that individual. 
The independent type of sciale only asks opinion and records it forjthat 

13 ' ' " 

particular independent item. 

A third type of objective scale was dealt with briefly by 
Kerlinger. It appeared to coiirpromise the two' positions. T.iis approach 
was known as rank-order. For example, this method would have the 
subjects rank-order the objectives for outdoor education that have been 
established. This assumes that all objectives are acceptable to all 
subjects.' Advantages listed for this method were as follows: 

(a) effective 

(b) economical * 

(c) scales easily intercorrelated 

(d) composite easily correlated 

(e) establishes scale values 

(f ) partially escapes respondent-set bias 
Disadvantages appeared to be: 

(a) possible strain on subjects 

(b) forced acceptance of -all criteria 

(c) possible mixin^s of objectives, for example cognitive, 

\ Ih 

• arroclive, psychomotor (apple and oranges effeetj. 
Borg stated that if items ar^e controversial or personal we^ can 
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never be sure if the subject's responses are his true attitudes. 

In a discussion of developing categories for multiple choice 
responses iiorg stated that where a certain number of unexpected 
responses may be e^cpected provisions should be provided for this. 

Berg's third step "Selection of Sub^ects""'"^ brought out the 
point that; 

The most obvious consideration involved in selection of subjects 
for a'^questionnaixe study is to get people who will be able to 
•supply the information you want. • • • Most questionnaire studies 
- conducted in education are aimed at specific professional groups* ' 

^ , Borg further pointed out: 

Once you have established that the professional group selected 
actually has access to the information you wish to obtain, the best 
method of selecting the subjects you want from the population 
involved is by ^some random technique 

: lie also stated If subsainples were required that random selection 

should occur in each subsample* * 

Borg's fourth step included "Pretesting the Questionnaire •""'"^ 

His guideline ^ included: 

In addition to the preliminary check that you make of your 
questions in order to locate ambiguities, it is very desirable to 
carry out a thorough pretest of your questionnaire before using it 
in your study. For the pretest of your questionnaire, you should 
select a sample of individuals from a population similar to that 
from which you plan to draw your research subjects.^? 

Expected results from a pretest or pilot run v;ould be as Wiersma 

explained: 

The results of the pilot run would be to identify misunder- 
standings, ambiguities, useless items, and inadequate items. 
Additional items may be implied. Mechanical difficulties in matters 
such as data tabulation may he identified • Difficulties with the 
directions for completing the questionnaire might be uncovered. 

After the above expectations of "^he pretest or pilot study are 

met' and completed with appropriate improvements made the investigator is 
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ready to proceed with the administration of the questionnaire to the 
sample selected. 

Borg's fifbh step dealt with the "The Letter of Transmittal." 

J 

A major problem in the type of study contemplated is to get a sufficient 
percentage of responses returned to use as a basis for drawing conclu- 
sions. One of the most important factors besides those mentioned 
earlier in construction of the questionnaire, is the letter of trans- 
mittal* 

Wiersraa commented: "The letter must be brief but yet must 
convey ^cerbain information and impressions to the subjects if you are to 
obtain a satisfactory percentDge of responses."** 

Borg stated several points which are paraphrased as follows: 

1. Jt is essential that you give the subjects good reasons for 
completing your questionnaire and sending it^^back to you. 

2. The purpose of the .study should be explained briefly and in 
such a way as to make the subject feel that the study is significant and 
important. 

3. The questionnaire should make some reference to the person's 
professional status and his feelings of affiliation with the group. 

An offer to send the respondent a copy of the results is 

... 

often effective and if made this promise should be honored because 
\negrect'of these matters is not eihical and will weaken future studies 
involving persons of the sample.^ 

5. A request should be made to return the questionnaire by a 

particular date. .0 

6. A stamped self-addressed envelope should be enclosed so that 
the individual can respond with a miiiimum of inconvenience. 
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7. If possible it is desirable to associate the study with 

some professional institution or organization, with which the respond- 

2k 

ents might be expected to value or identify. 

Berg's sixth step was "The Follow-LJp Letter. "25 The follow-up 
letter should be sent a few days after the time limit that has been set 
if a reply has not been received. • 

The follow-up letter must generally assume the tone that you are 
certain the individual wished to fill out the questionnaire,, but 
• perhaps due td an error on your part or some oversight, it was over- 
looked. The follow-up letter should go on to point out again the 
importance of the study and value of the individual's contribution 
to this important project. 

If a second follow-up letter is required it is desirable to 

"... send a follow-up letter along with another copy of the question- 

27 

naire and another self -addressed envelope. 

A third follow-up letter may be used but this has not been 
successful with other studies. The National Education Association 
Research Division "Sman Sample Techniques" W. E. A. Research Bulletin, 
XXXVITI (December I960, Pa^ie 102) and reprinted by Bortj found the first 
follow-up letter brought an additional 20p/o, the second follow-up letter 
an additional I5f., and the third follow-up letter resulted in an addi- 

tional 2% return. '^'^ 

Borg therefore suggests that different, approaches be used to 
encourage return of the questionnaires. Some alternative methods were 
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the use of telegrams and telephone calls. 

Finally Borg's seventh step was "l^hat to Do About Nonrespondirig 
Subjects. "3° 

The question will arise "Hqw would the results have been changed 
if nil subjects had returned the questionnaire?" If more than 20f„ fail 
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to rbspond the results could be said to be questionable • 

i 

i Therefore, if more thfin 20^ of the questionnaires are not re- 

turijed, it is desirable to check the nonresponding group by either 

(a)/ randomly selecting from this ^group, or (b) if the nonrespondents 

ar^ geographically scattered by selecting at least a 20% sample of the 

nonrespondents from close by and interviewing them. 

If this saTiple of nonresponding subjects answers the questions 
in about the same manner as the responding group, it is probably 
safe to assume that the responding group is an unbiased sample of , 
those to whom you mailed the questionnaire. 3 

OUTDOOR EDUCATION LITERATURE 

Outd^oor education literature reviewed in this section includes 
information that is relevant to residential outdoor education. 

Outdoor education has been seen as a valuable educational method 
forlriany hundreds of years. Modern outdoor educators have certainly 
been influenced by^the early educational pliilosophies of the Greeks and 
the writings of Comenius, Pestalozzi, Rousseau, and Thoreau. 

Over the years field trips and studies have always been part of 
the teaching repertoires of interested teachers. 

Educators throughout the world have seen the advantages of 
residential outdoor education. 

Ministries or Departments of Education, National and Provincial, 
in England, Scotland, Wales, Australia, Tasmania, Union of South 
Africa, British Honduras, and ot'her countries, have created or 
operated- school caC5)s in various ways for many years. 

Since the beginning of this century and before, throughout the . 
Scandinavian countries and particularly in Germany it has been 
common practice for whole school classes or smaller groups to go out 
on teacher-led trips or school journeys. 33 

Kesidenlial outdoor education had its earliest start with 

recreational camping progrnms. The first organized recreational- 



educational cainp in America is thought to have ^een developed by 
Frederick Conn in I86I in Washington, Connect icut.S'^ ' 

Canadian agencies which' included as part of their overall 
program a camping program had a positive affect on residential outdoor 
education. Organizations such as the Y^.CJi., Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, 

.. Girl Guides, Boys' Clubs of Canada, church groups, were but a few. Some 
. prominent leaders in' »^ivate recreational camping in Canada of the 

1930> included Taylor Statten, C. E. Hendry, Maxy Edgar, and C. R. 

Blackstock.35_ 

Smith stated- that : 

it was'fx'rsr^e^er''"" °J °f ^^^^^^^-^^ or school camping as 
Life Samir^n^oi^ \T ^'"^"'^ directly to two institut^ons-- 
Life Camps Incoiporated, and the W. K. Kellogg Poundation.36 

L. B. Sharp established Life Camps in New Jersey in the 1930' s 
a^d began encouraging school camping.37 ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

did not begin until 191,0. This program was made possible by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, Michigan.^^ Although several 
instructional levels were involved, the emphasis was placed at the fifth 
and sixth grade levels. 

Subsequently, from these early beginnings, the use of residen- 
tial outdoor education as a method of education has grown at a rapid 
rate. 

In Canada early attempts involving outdoor studies began during 
1953 in the Toronto area where students between grades four and ten 
participated in a residential c&.-r>.39 

, Generally the . growth of residenti^a outdoor education progra-ns 
has been uneven in Carmda. The main emphasis for its development has 
come from the "(grassroots/* 
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Passmore stated: 

It became very evident to me while I was travelling on my fact- 
finding mission that one of the unusual features about outdoor 
education^in Canada is that it^'has clearly-been a "grass-roots'' . • 
development; that it has come about with relatively little encour- 
agement and support from above 

^ Since I96O a-great many residential outdoor education, centres 
have been developed or are proposed for development in Canada. 

The first on-going residential program was begun in 196O when 
part of the regular school building on Toronto Island >jas conyeri^^d into 
a natural science residential outdoor school for eighty grade six 
students. The first residential outdoor school primarily for secondary 
students opened in I962 at the Albion Hills Conservation Field Centre by 
the Metropolitan Toronto and Region Conservation Authority. These two 
residential 'outdoor education centres had a marked influence on similar 
developments in- the rest of Caiiada. The Kegina Jchool BoarcJ with a 
program in the Cypress lails, and the Calgary Public School Board with a 
program wesjb, of that city were next to follow with pilot residential 
.outdoor education programs. 

Provincial Governments which are responsible for education 
within their boundaries are now becoming aware of outdoor education and 
are passing legislation to allow school boards to more easily conduct 
these programs. Two notable examples are Ontario etnd Alberta. As a 
result of 1965 and 1972 amendments of the Schools Administration Act in 
Ontario school boards with a student population of over 10,000 can now 
lease or purchase land inside or outside their boundaries and are 
encouraged to operate natural science programs and outdoor education 
activities. In 1970 The School Act of Alberta stated that a school 
board may ''a'-range for, undertake or sponsor, for its pupils and at its 
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own cost or otherwise, educational, cultural, ot recreational trips 
inside or outside its district or division.^.^ 

Universities and teacher training colleges are recognizing the 
need and value of outdoor education. Most teachers in training are now 
being exposed to outdoor education in regular coiu-iies or to specialized 
courses on an optional basis. Anderson of The University of Saskat- 
chewan exemplifies the attitude of University staffs: ^ 

Outdoor education is not new — it is only a resurrection of an 
old teaching method pricking the imagination of today's educators. 
Pick irp the challenge. Teach and learn with your children in the 
Out-of-Doortili^5 

It is apparent because of the spectacular growth and suppoA of 
residential outdoor education in Canada that problems will arise. Many 
of these problems will be caused from the lack of experience on the part 
of school personnel and the lack of precedence in the community. Also 
because residential outdoor education has been a ''grassroots" develop- 
ment, interested teachers have not had the time lo do a great deal of 
research or develop validated evaluative instrument::. It is imperative 
that a study such' as this one be. completed and made available to educa- 
.tors. This emphasizes the significance of the study. 

Philosophy and Objectives 

Generally the better known authors in outdoor education such as 
Julian Smith from, Michigan, George Donaldson from Illinois, Charles Mand 
of Ohio State University, Donald Hammerman of Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity, vailiam Hammerman of San Francisco State College, and L. B. Sharp, 
N«w Jersey (deceased) # have stated that since outdoor education is an 
integral part of Education all children should he exposed to outdoor 
education as part of their general universal education. Smith, in fact. 
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•went to great lengths to enrphasize that outdoor education is not a 
specialized or a circumscribed area of learning but touches, or is part 
of, all disciplines. He further produced a continuum of outdoor educa- 
tion experiences from Kindergarten to Grade 12. Residential outdoor 
education stands at the pinnacle of the outdoor education continuum. ' 

Rosenstein in Outdoor Education Guide for Residential Programs 
stated: > , 

A cardinal principle of planning should be that basic educa- 
tional' planning must come first. Every other aspect of planning 
should then refer to the educational plan and it should continually 
be evaluated in regard to whether it raakes^ossible, facilitates, 
pr encourages the basic educational plan.^ 

Robert Mager wrote that goals should state: 

1# intended outcome 

2. what the learner will be doing when demonstrating 

3. the statement of objectives will consist of several specific 
statements 

most .usefully stated is one that communicates instructional 
intent. ^9 . 

Benjamin S. Blooip talked of three domains of educational 
objectives. These included the cognitive domain, which is in turn 
broken 'down into levels or hierarchies from lowest to highest: 

1. Knowledge 

2. Comprehension 

3. Application ' . 
Analysis 

5. Synthesis 

6. Evaluation * ' , 

las second domain, the affective, was also broken down into several 
levels cuaiin from lower to hir,her: 

1. Receiving , ' 

2. Responding 



3. Valuing 

k. Organization 

V^ue concept»5° / 
The third doraExin, the psychomotor, v?as not developed adequately hy 
Bloom^ However, several persons have taken the principles and concepts 
that Bloom used to develop the cognitive and affective domains and have 
attempted to develop levels or hierarchies vithin the psychomotor do- 
main • The most notable attempt vas made by Jewett, Her hierarchical 
classification for the motor domain is as follows: 

Im Generic Movement , . 

a. Perceiving 

b. Imitating 

c. Patterning 

2. Ordinate Movement 

a. Adapting 
b# Refining 

3. Creative Movement 
a# Varying 

b. Improvising • . 
c« Composing.^''" 

Adminis'6^ation 

Organized residential camping has offered much to residential 
outdopr education. The facility is usually a common facility. 

The administration of a residential outdoor education centre 
employs the sanie organization and administration policies as used in 
other phases of the education program but certain attendant problems 
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arise when the students are off the cainpus, away from their homes for - 
several days, and must therefore be fed and 'generally cared for. 

Research in general organization for extended tventy-four hour- 
a-day living in the out-of-doors cf numbers of children led to standards 
established by both the American Camping Associat-lon and the Canadian 

Camping Association. 

The Canadian Camping Association is an organization made up of 

nine Provincial Camping Associations dedicated to having "one official 

ii52 

voice of organized camping in Canada." 

The American Camping Association has set standards for organized 
residential camps in the United States. -Gne of the main objectives of 
the "Standards for Organized Camps" is "to protect campers by examining 
the' operation of camps in the light of proven, acceptable, high level 
performance. "53 The * standards deal with (l) Administration, (2) Pro- 
gram, (3) Personnel, (k) Camp Site, Facilities and Equipment, (5) Health, 
(6) Safety, (?) Sanitation, (8) Transportation. 

The -Canadian Camping Association on tne other hand has not set 
national standards for organized camping in Canada. All provincial 
camping associations with the exception of New^Brun.swick have their own 
residential camp standards. There is a great variation in these stand- 
" aids from rudimentary health standards held by Nova Scotia to quite 
sophisticated standards held and required for provincial licensing by 
Ontario and Quebec. In addition, several provincial camping associa- 
-.^ -tibns,"nMy Warib, British Columbia and Alberta, have "Desirable 
Practices" which go beyond the miniAum standards. No foreseeable move 
towards national camp star^dards in ctoa-^ts^apparent at the recent 
Canadian Camping Association National Camp Standards Workshop held in 
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February of 197^^- in Toronto, 

Cainp standards from the nine provinces and the United States 
vere researched* Additional criteria were gathered .from readings by 
Smith (1972), Mand (l967)> Donaldson (1972), Rosenstein (1972)3 Esther 
Railton who completed a visit of eighty-one residential outdoor educa- 
tion centres in the United States in 227 days in 1971^ Professor 
Passmore of The University of Toronto who carried oat a similar study 
in Canada in 1972, and Cyril Busbee (1971) of Southern Carolina when he 
set guidelines for ."Outdoor Laboratory Development." 

Prop:ram . 

Criteria selected for the area of "program" in the instrument 
came from a review of literature that originated primarily from the 
United States and Canada* * ' 

Five areas of program are discussed which include program 
objectives, programN^lanning, program activities, program organization, 
and program evaluatioji* ' . 

Program objectives . Rosenstein in discussing program stated: 
"The program involves a variety of activities that are directly concern- 
with living and learning in a natural environment. Classroom experi- 
ences and subjectss are related to the reality of the outdoors #"55 

Smith stated that "program activities include those experi- 
ences that cannot be achieved as well, or at all, in the classroom. 
In addition, the outdoor classroom ejcperiences should supplanent' and 
enrich many in-school learning opportunities ."^^ 

Passmore gave classroom teachers program objectives on which to 
plan and build. The objectives were discussed in the introduction of 

■ . . ' tioru ■ 
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this study, therefore, only require paraphrasing here. He stated that 
outdoor education can offer: ,1. meaningful learning situations 
2. direct learning experiences 3. stim.ulation of student curiosity 
If, development of new interests 5. discovery of important human rela- 
tionships 6. broader knowledge of ecological principles 7-., examination 
of social and cultural values and 8. better understanding of selves and 

others. 57 

a. 

Mand saw residential outdoor education programs as a response 

to changiiig circumstances: 

< " 

The first response to correct the problems attendant upon more 
people and less land is already underway. As stated there is 
greater desire by more people for wise use. of resources. Imp:|-icit 
in this desire we call the conservation movement is the fact of 
natural resources to man. 

58 

According to Mand the conservation movement should be present in all 
areas of the school curriculum leading to a residential outdoor educa- 
tion experience highlighting conservation. Secondly Mand felt that 
residential outdoor education also met the objective of changing teach- 
ing methods. 

This is the effort to provide sensory, direct learning experi- 
ences for children to assist their development as individuals. ... 
Obviously children learn as a result of using their eyes, ears, nose, 
and muscles and in turn seem to enjoy the proce^a^^^ 

Smith gave six vital objectives to program: 

1. Experiencing democratic and social living 

2. Learning to live happily and healthfully out-of-doors 

3. Understanding the physical environment and man's relation- 
ship to it 

h. Learning to appreciate natural resources and how to use them 
• -^wisely 

" '5." Providing direct learning situations, including purposeful 
work experiences, where many of the skills and attitudes deve3.oped 
in the. classroom may be applied 

6. Initiating and completing effective teaching processes in 
pupil-teacher planned experiences.^^ • • 

The Outdoor Education Committee of the Calgaty Board of Education 

* . • * 
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in a recent brief, "Outdoor Education Calgary," Recommendation number 12 
listed program objectives as follows: 

that the following General Objectives be accepted 
An Outdoor Education program is designed 

1. To provide a special "laboratory," uxxique in its reality, 
avoiding the artificiality of the classroom, which is best 
and ideally suited for the teaching of particular and impor- 
tant concepts; . 

2. To pennit children from aU scholastic levels, all areas of 
the conmunity, and all biackgrounds, to react in and with the 
environment in a concrete, rather, than abstract, fashion; 

3. To provide educational experiences of a developmental type ' 
(growing in sophistication from level to level) idiich are 
difficult or impossible to replicate in the conventional 
classroom; 

h. To develop, within the. student, an awareness of the frailty 
of the environment and thejiscesatty of its preservation; 

5» To piwdje^fjcjr and unstructured eaqperiences; 

6. To Hevel^ new attitudes and skills for later use in coping 
with and using leisure time; 

?• To offer OBportunities for personal development and social 
learnings. 

L. B. Sharp stated suiccinctly in one of the most famous and - 
often quoted .passages in outdoor education literature: 

That which can best be learned inside the classroom should be 
learned there; and that which can best be learned through direct 
^ ej^ierience outside the classroom, in contact with native materials 
and life situatipns, should there be le2Lmed.^^ 



Program -planninp^ » A distinctive advantage of residential oiit- 
. door education is the freedom ^rom tradition and classroom pressures. 
Smith gave as his principles of pr<]gram planning 

An outdoor classroom program is developed in much the same way 
as good classroom activities. The freedom from tradition and class* 
room pressures makes it easier to follow the best procedures in the 
. learning process. The following general principles/€ire inportant in 
securing* the greatest value from experiences in can^ settings. 

1. The entire eacperience should be planned Jointly by students, 
teachers, parent groups, and resource leaders. 

2. The facility and surrounding area should bci Cjarefully 
studied so maximura use can be made^ ^f its unique teaching 
and learning resources. / 

3. The planning should begin with/^he interests and purposes of 
the students, in terms of what can be learned best during 



the period at camp. 
k. The structure for achieving the puiposes should provide f or ' 
^ _ maximum participation of students and teachers. 

5. The program should, whenever possible, grow out of classroom 
planniiig, and in the post-camp period>-be< utilized to the 
greatest extent • 

6. There should be careful evaluation^^'^by students, teachers, 
and parents, of the camp-related experiences. 

To date, one of the most impressive characteristics of unfolding 
resident outdoor education prxigraras has been the piipil-teacher plan- 
ning and the assumption of responsibility for the activities by 
students. The new relationship established between students and 
teachers, plus the genuineness of the experiences, is conducive to 
cooperative planning. It is common practice for stutjent committees 
to explore the camp in advance, consider items of food and clothing, 
to establish committees with specific responsibilities, and partic- 
ipate in evaluation activities. Often the-graiJ5-4.s^OTipletely^ — 
organized and ready to start exploring or preparing the camp meal 
when the bus unloads. ^3 » 

Research carried out by- the Metropolitan Toronto School Board 
found that the majority of teachers spent the greatest amount of time 
preplanning the actual trip and that they felt this should be the case.^^^ 
•The Calgary Board of Education Brief Recommendation 18 further suggested 
"the selection of content and the implementation of the-,program of 
studies for the class in Outdoor Education studies be the responsibility 
of the classroom teacher. "^5 Recommendation 19 of that same brief 
recommended "that the structuring of a timetable to accommodate this 
program be detemined by that teacher in consultation with the appro- 
priate representative of the Central Autrfo^ity at some time prior to 
the arrival of that class on the site." Also Recommendation 21 
stated: 

that the teacher be involved to a'much greater extent such that she 
becomes the prime planner in the area of curriculum selection in the 
light of her knowledge of class and individual needs, and that these 
special needs i^d problems of her gro>^ be communicated to appro- 
priate personnel at the site.^*^ 

Donaldson saw programs falling into two types: 

1. Those based primarily 0x1 school curriculum, and ' 
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2. Those programs mor6 nearly problem centred, drawiiig from 
the camp site both motivation ai>d materials of instruction • 

- According to Donaldson most programs will be seen to have 
aspects of both but most residential outdoor education programs are 
predominant];y one or the other* U&ually parents and laymen (including . 
students) are almost always involved in planning problem centred pro- 
grams whereas professional educators usually plan the more curriculum 
centred ones* A fundamental question in Canadian resid^tial outdoor 

.... • . 

education or at least for a specific "centre" in Canada may be "who 
plans?" which ultimately is answered by the type of program desired. 
Most programs in Canada by the nature of the educational "grassroots" 
effect mentioned earlier by Passmore appear to be curriculum centred 
because teachers plan thera» * 

Blanche Snell^s "Guide to Preplanning," a guide used in prepa- 
rati9n of classes attendini^ Albion llills Conservation Field Centre or 
Claremont Conservation Field Centre notes that ^'the success of the stay 
at the Centre will depend on how well the teacher involves his class in 
pre-planning, post studies, and evaluation ."^^ This guide is, a good 
example of student, teacher, "centre" staff planning^* 

Prop;ram activities . Smith saw program activities consisting of^ 

a series of complete activities centred around (l) the natural living 

situations that occur, and (2) the best use of the camp environment for 

learning activities that grow out of the children's interests and the 

70 * 

on going school curriculum* 

. Donaldson's two categories of "Problem Centred" and "Curriculum 
Centred" outdoor education programs would lead to different activities 
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being studied, or in the cases where the same activities were studied, . 
two diffarent approaches being used. Examples of problem centred activ- 
ities may be bridge building, cook puts, conservation-work projects and 
survival hikes. Activities included in a curriculum centred approach 
may be nature hikes, mapping, geology hikes. 

The two approaches to the same activity may be illustrated in 

the following way: 

(a) a curriculum centred approach to mapping may be a hike to 

a vantage point and study of the topography of the land and its relation 
to a topographical map and compass 

(b) a problem centred approach to mapping may be to use the 
compass and, map to navigate cross-country as in the sport of orien- 
teering • 

A most complete list of "curriculum centred" activities possible 
within the program at a residential outdoor education centre was found 
in an unpublished thesis by Jan James entitled "An Interdisciplinary 
Approach to Outdoor Education and Selected Program Implications for 
Grade Six Pupils"/ for the Department of Physical Education, The Univer- 
sity of Alberta^ Othei: Sources of program ^activities were Charles Mand 
in-'his book Outdoor Education ; the Shoreline School District No. Ul2, 
Seattle, Washington, An InterdisciTJlinary Outdoor E ducation Program; 
and Smith's classics^ Outdoor Education, editions one (1963) and edition 
two '(1972). 

Jan James deals. with a number of activities as illustrated in 
Chapter 5, Table of Conlents: 

Activities to Teach Arithmetical Concepts 

Activities to Teach Concepts of Art ' 

Activities That Will Teach Concepts of Handwriting 
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Activities That Will Teach Health Concepts 

Activities That Will Teach Laioguage Concepts 

Activities That Will Teach Concepts of Music 

Activities That ^iU Teach Concepts of Physical Education 

Activities That Will Teach Reading Concepts 

Activities That V/iU Teach Science Concepts 

Aquatic Plants and Animal Life 

Botany 

Rbcks and Fossils 
Soil and V/ater Conservation 
Tasks for Learning .Aspects of Conservation 
Examples of Activities for Teaching Concepts of Light and 
Sound 

Learning Associated .with Weather 
' ■ Activities Involving Astronomy 
Activities That Will Teach Social Studies Concepts 
Activities That Will Teach Concepts of French^l 

Miss Jmes limited her study to the Alberta Curriculum but her 
activities and the conceptual bases for these 'have application in all 
levels of education • 

Two authors who lean more to a problem centred approach in 
selection of activities for outdoar education are Wilbur Schramm, 
Classroom Out-of- Doors , and Cecil Garrison, Outdoor Education Principles 
and Practice ^ Schramm's activities are not listed under subject head- 
ings but rather: 

. A Lesson in Democratic Living 
Hike into The Forest 
Relating to Man's Environment 
Lea^raing from the Desert 
What Conservation Means- 
The Laboratories of Nature 

Last Evening in Camp72 ^ 
Smith gave an outline of program activities but emphasized that 
these are not :^j^ated Ibut are interwoven throughout the curriculum.'^^ 
Individual 'activities listed by Smith are not included. 

1. Social Living 

(1) Children and. teachers living together 2U hours a doy. 

(2) , Cooperative learning person to person, group to group, 

and teacher to teacher. 

(3) Opportunities for growth in social amenities, religious 
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tolerance, intercultural understandings, race relations, 
and socioeconomic problems. 

Social growth through planning activities, cooperative 
endeavors, evaluations, "cajT5>'cit^ and group 

activities for camp living. 

(5) Children living together with their peers in social 
patterns that are- different from those usually found in 
the home and school. 

(6) Additional opportunities/ for yoy.th to be inducted into 
society through particii^ation in service activities such 
as conservation and c^ Improvement projects. 

2# Healthful Living 

(1) Engaging in a proper balance of outdoor activity, work, 
and recreation. / 

(2) Practicing gogd habits of eating, sleeping, and care of " 
the body; having opportunities to obse3rve the benefits of 
an brderly plan of living*- 

{3) Being in a good environment' for mental health, with fewer 

tensions from the rapid tempo of adult society. 
{h) Working with problems 'Of food, clothing, and shelter— 
\^ having direct experiences in personal health such as 

^'^ ' ~ planning m^nus, preparing foods, and wearing proper 
clothing."^ - 

(5) Considering ^canp health problems, such as water supply, 
sanitation, cleanliness, garbage disposal, and general 
health conditions. 
3. Purposeful Work Activities 

(1) Those necessitated when a group lives together in camp, 
such as the routine activities relating to food, shelter, 
and comfort; 

(2) Projects, for the improvement pf the camp and the physical 
environment* , 

Recreation and Outdoor Living 
- (1) Social activities in camp ^ 
(2) Outdoor activities „^ ' v 

5. Outdoor Education Activities 

Smith included many subject matter areas In the section "Outdoor 
Education Activities" most of which are included iii the James thesis. 

6. Exploration Activities 

Some examples imder this heading included trail blazing, cook 
.outs and hikes, historical explorations, hike to a bog, and tree 

planting.*-' ^ 

A general guide line to program platining of outdoor experiences 
therefore may well be to conceive the camp setting as another school 
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laboratory. Pupils ana teachers go to the outdoors to have certain 
experiences in the same way that they might go to a science laboratory, 
library, or tour of an industrial plant . " 

Program organization . Much of the planning for program must be 
done prior to the camping period but final details wait until arrival at 
the "centre." 

In order to use the camp resources most effectively the class- 
room group needs to be oriented to the resources of the camp, by- 
advance exploratory visits and/or aiscussioriS with resource leaders 
or school staff members. • . . 

The usual plan of organization is to divide the group into 
program units, with 10 to 15 each.'^ 

Smith further recommended: 

Student -teacher program planning is one of the most significant 
contributions of outdoor living to education. Perhaps no single 
aspect- of the program has made such an impression on pupils as the 
opportunity to plan their own learning activities for cnmp^ This 
should be constantly kept in mind lest there' be temptation to dic- 
tate 8 rigid schedule, and rob the program of one of Its greatest 
v,aluea/?'7 
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Donaldson in his guide listed some characteristics of program 
organization that should be common to most programs: 

l\ They transport children some distance from school for live- 
; in educational experiences not available at school. 

2. They are cond^etedronr-^hool time. 

3. They include one overnight stay at the site, typically they 
Involve the. five-day school week', hence four nights. 

h. Teachers accompany their children and, usually, both teachers 
and children are involved in planning for the experience. 

5. Sites are rather typical children's camps^sometimes modi- 
fied to permit cool or cold weather use* / 

6. The program is conceived as an integral part of the educa- 
tional program of the sponsoring school. 

7. Staff personnel are predominantly certified teachers. 

8. Typically, these programs serve upper elementary pupils alg 
though each year a greater variety of practice is noted.' 

r 

Borne rurbher organizational criteria "listed by Freeber« were 
that a Uecentrnlized plnn should he used in wliich the students are 
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divided into small groups for sleeping, and activities, but that the 

large group should come together for meals and some activities such as 

carapfires,'79 Freeberg did not think that the site should be cluttered 

with athletic fields, baseball bats, volleyball courts, et cetera, that 

can be used more safely ^ack hoine,^^. Freeberg was also adament that the 

program should allow the teacher and pupil a chance for intimate contact 

with each other in an informal environment to learn' and live together as 

they establish common interests and clo.?e companionship and that they 

81 

have cooperative adventures in those things net possible at school*" 

As residential outdoor education programs become more common a 
"centre" finds that mor6 and more of its clients (teachers, students and 
possibly parents and lay people) wish to take a greater part in planning 
and organizing their own program. The "centre^' therefore must be ready 
to offer services as required. This was illustrated byL. W. Fraser, 
Coordinator of Outdoor Education, North York Board of Education, in an 
address to the Ontario Camping Association in February,. 1972, when he 
drew a triangle of services. At the base a "centre" may off(?r, meal s, 
services, leadership and in fact most services Expected. The next l-evel 
included most of the amenities such as meals, maintenance, and so on, as 
above but the school supplied its own leadership. The third level saw 
the school responsible for its own amenities^ as well as leadership and 
requiring only sanction to participate. 
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Program evaluation . Rosenstein wrote: "Evaluating the effect- 
iveness of an outdoor education program is essential in order to 
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. detemine its value in the educational curriculum, 
r to^Juiiques listed by Uosenstein were: 

' , 1, Attituditial and persomUity tests 



Evaluative 
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2* Rating scales 
3* Questionnaires 
If. Anecdotal records 
5. Sociograms 
6m Interviews^ 

He further wrote, '*It is also necessary to continually review, and 
refine the evaluation process in order to make it as effective as 
possible •''^^ 

Donaldson stated in the area- of program evaluation that: 

needs to be studied and researched in the area of these 
relative]l;y^ inteuigible^lmlu^ Tjn the*^meantime^ mo^t 
educators insist that there is validity in the considered'*'bp£Yiton-s- 
and feelings of mature educators, and of the parents, teachers, and 
children involved. Believing this, they commend an evaluation 
scheme that uses the dptxtions about the experiences of those who 
were involved and the opinions, of ''outside experts" as primary 
evaluation data. Testing for cognitive gains, preferably with the 
standard controls, would assume a secondary role, ^ 

Smith in discussing isvaluation felt that: 

Because outdoor education is an integral part of the leai*ning 
experiences of the various curriculum areas and activities, and 
since it contributes to the attainment of many of the school 
Program's objective"^, evaluation in outdoor education should be 
consistent with a part of general evaluation practices of the 
school 

Smith furtl^er pointed out that "^v^luation in outdoor education 
is further complicated by the fact that many of the outcomes of outdoor 
education are not only cognitive and motor performance domains, but 
also in the affective domain which'' is more difficult to measure," 

The Michigan Department of Education prepared several excellent 

evaluation instruments that can be used in evaluating prograirrs. These 

instruments were designed to evaluate programs through responses from 
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students, teachers, and parents. 

Itosenstoin pointed out follov-up to evaluation when he stated: 
Arior a proKTJun has been evaluated, the school sliould analyze 



the results and include them in a written report • • • and should 
be made available to the board of gducation, teachers, parents, 
and the citizens of the community* 

Staff . ■ 

The personnel who make up the staff.of a residential outdoor 
education centre are the most important single influence in determining 
success. "Unless a staff is selected on the basis of some fundamental 
underlying. principles, the selection is likely to be opportunistic and 
sketchy. "90 

Wiles suggested that a central authority or administrative unit 

be responsible for outdoor education and that among other things it be 

responsible for the development and execution of underlying principles 

91 

in the selection, supervision, and education of staff. 

Freeberg felt that the outdoor education residential centre 

should be administered by an outdoor school ^jrincipal who would be 

expected to spend at least eighty percent of his duty 'time on site and 

92 

have complete administrative responsibility for the prograjn. 

Gabrielsen in discussing personal competence of the principal 
included: 

1. A knowledge of human 'growtti and development 

2. Competence in teaching methods, and 

, .93 

3. Genera^: knowledge of the enviroranent.'^ 

The ideal outdoor educator possesses a broad scientific bfexjt- 
ground with a firm grasp 'of the meaning and significance of this 
background in relationship to his physical environment; he po^sesse 
the ability to communicate this in soclaUy significant terms to 
others. 

Tlie Cal/'iary Board of Education "Brief on Outdoor Education" 

• stated: 
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that the principal in addition to those duties unique to the 
residential outdoor school should function in the general capacity 
as any other principal and. also that remuneration be- supported by a 
system of bonuses or gratuities, 95 

Smith described a principal as: 

. . . the person qualified to perform a variety of functions in 
administration, curriculum, guidance, buildings and grounds, finance, 
and public relations, . • • In most instances a central staff has 
had experience in some type of camping^^ 

"One of the basic premises is that all teachers and leaders in 
outdoor education should be competent to teach wherever the learning 
environment is best j„.iacliiding the outdoors."^''' Leadership preparation 
should therefore involve both in-service and preservice training. 

Teacher in-service training should be carried out in a camp 

setting and should emphasize all aspects including all curriculum areas, 

health, sanitation, safety and general housekeeping responsibilities 

required in the twenty-four hour-a-day situation, AAilPER also state . 

that the in-service should not be compartmentalized but that various 

. 98 

studies should be integrated throughout the training session, 

Preservice education of teachers should include criteria as . 

listed by Smith: 

1. Do they offer opportunities to understand children, human 
growth, and development, and the nature -of learning? 

2. Will they give insights as to what potential learning " 
situatioAs are encountered in an outdoor setting? 

3. Will there be. opportunities to gain competency in the Inter- 
pretation 'Of the ou-^doors in all seasons and in all types of topog- 
raphy, such as a woodland, swamps, and water areas? 

l^.. JDoe^ the institution offer opportunities for field experi- 
ence in courses and activities such as science, social studies, 
physical education and recreation? 

5. Are teaching techniques and methods for outdoor experiences 
used and taught in teacher and leadership preparation? 

6. Are there provisions for student teaching and intern . 
experiences in outdoor programs where there are opportunities to 

- wox*k with children? 

7. After analyzing the existing offerings of an institution, 
what new courses need to be added to constitute a complete program 
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of preparation for outdoor education? 

8. Are there adequate facilities and land areas available to 
the institution that may be used as outdoor laboratories?99 

- The Calgary Board of Education "Brief on Outdoor Education," 
recommendation ^1-3 stated: 

that all participating teachers have certain special qualifications 
and that one route for the achievement gf such qualifications be 
made available to the teachers through selected preservice (uni- 
versity) courses or in-service (Calgary School Board) courses.!^ 

Donaldson realized that no single set of criteria con be dravm 

up for personnel selection of teachers but experience has shown that the 

following are desirable: 

'1. the traits that describe "a good teacher" 

2m good physical and mental health 

! 

} 3« love of children ' 

} h. love of the outdoors 

I 

I ' * 

I "5. energy and enthusiasm 

6# a desire to put -the above characteristics into action in an . 

• 101 
j ^ educational pro{$ram. 

I Continuous in-se.rvice education is a necessity for two reasons, 

(l) there will be turnover of personnel, and (2) fresh new ideas, should 

^ - • . . 

1 be fed into the program. 

Program specialists must have a thorough knowledge of outdoor 

1 education and truly enjoy outdoor activities and outdoor life. 

R^senstein saw the progr^ specialist as one who "mUst possess many of 
the characteristics of the resident director and work closely with him 
in ail matters concerning program. He is usually responsible for daily 
prog rams. "-^-^"^ Ke would be expected to be one who could work well in the 
pre.scrvicc imd In-service education program. 
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In addition to classroom teachers and program specialists some 
residential programs have a supplement to personnel of college or high 

school student s« 

"Usually these students are carefully selected young people vjho 
intend to become teachers or youth leaders and are deeply interested in 
working with- children. Rosenstein pointed out further that: "It 
must be remembered that these young people are students themselves and 
that adequate supervision be provided for the safety, education, and 
welfare of all concerned."'^^^ ^ — — 



A good staff, vith high morale, and a clear 'understanding of 
outdoor education and its objectives will mean a successful residential 

105 

outdoor education program. ^ 
*' 

- ' . RESEARCH STUDIES RELATED IN METHOD . 

Studies referred to are not in the- area of outdoor education 
but tlley assisted ^1 the development of the method used by the investi- 
gator, i The Oregon Association for Health, Physical Education and. 
Recreation developed "Teacher Education Standards in Physical Educa- 
tion." Vernon S. Sprauge edited the evaluative instrument and stated: 
^ "The standards and criteria presented portrfiy the thinking of the people 
on the job."-'-^^ A ten point scale was developed with two abstention 
alternatives "no opinion" and "does not apply." 

Alan Brawn (l970> developed "An Instrument for Evaluating the 
Intramural Sports Programs for Men at 'Degree-Granting Institutions in 
Canada" in partial fulfillment- of requirements for a Doctor of Physical 
Education degree at Indiana University. Brawn researched criteria in 
intramural literature, prepared a preliminary instrument and selected a 
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juiy of seven experts (from a list of those who previously agreed to act 
•as jurors) to improve and Validate the criteria. A five point scale 
ranging from essential (five points) to unacceptable (one point) was 
used in the validation. Any criterion with a mean of "3" or better was 
retained in the final instrument. The final instrument included a six 
point scale so each intra-mural director could determine the extent his 
intramural program met e^h criterion. The scale included "complete- 
ly," "great degree," "moderate degree," "small degree," "not met to any 
degree," and "does not apply*" 

RESEARCH STUDIES REIATED IN CONTENTT 

Studies referred to are in the field of outdoor education and 
contributed much to the selection of criteria used in the instrument. 

Charles Isaac Wiles, Jr, (1969) of George Washington University 
in Maryland surveyed 26I sixth-grade classroom teachers and from related 
pertinent published and unpublished materials prepared four major 
recommendations. For the sake of brevity they are paraphrased as; 

, 1. An administrative unit for outdoor education should be 
developed. Thj.s authority should 

a- coordinate , 

b» organize in-serVice sessions . c. 

c» develop comprehensive training programs including pre- 

0 sesTvice * \ 

. d» develop policy for teacher attendance to resident outdoor 

». ''\ " 

education facilities 

c» organize a corps of teacher- specialists 

/ ^ 

^ ' f* maintain rui inventory, of unique and* contributory teacher 

* V;' , 

^ {)04.6 .. ^ 



skills 

/ s« develop a curriculum which would include the limitless ^ 

/ 

opportunities in outdoor education* 
Z. Administrators of local schools should assume an increasing 
role in facilitati^ng outdoor education programs. 

3. The Department of Staff Development should make strong 

efforts to - 

a# organize workshop-type activities? as a basic teacher 

training method, and 
b. cooperate with coOieges and universities in developing 
graduate and undergraduate courses in outdoor education, 
and 

I c. encourage colleges and universities to establish off- 

cainpus centres in or near schools demonstrating an 
interest in residential outdoor education. ^ 
I4. The Board of Education should appropriate funds to 

a. employ local education personnel to prepare instructional- 
guides 

b. embark on an infomation and orientation program with the 
citizenry 

c. purchase a limited number of outdoor education camps 

while concentrating on renting and leasing the majority 
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of such facilities. 
Jojiies of The University of Alberta in 1969 developed "An Inter- 
disciplinary Approach to Outdoor IWucation and Selected Pro|.^r(im Lnplira- 
tions for Alborln V»rmle ^3ix Pupils." To quolo Jnjnes: 

" As ^ai program areas included in' an approved curriculum ai'e 
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based upon a conceptual structure, this study cites the"^ conceptual 
learnings in each of the subjects to be taught at the Grade Six 
level in Alberta ... using the out-of-doors as a medium of learn- 
ing, presents niperous examples pf activities which vill. teach the 
required concepts at the Grade VI level*-^^ 

James also included possible testing devices for the purpose of evalu- 
ation and "suggestions to those undertaking such a venture (residential 
outdoor educatioii). Examples of pre-canip activities suited to the 
classroom were included along vith samples of Grade VI schooL camp 
programs and sources of pupil work books and teacher guides. 

Charlene Vogan in 1970 completed a doctoral dissertation 
entitled "Criteria for Evaluating Condition Changes Affecting Teacher- 
Student Relationships in Outdoor Education. "y^hxs study was designed to 
determine objectives which would .foster conditions for positive teacher- 
student relationships and to establish evaluative criteria for determin- 
ing success in meeting these objectives through residential outdoor 
education. Nine points which sliould be. of concern to the classroom 
teacher were listed as follows: 

1. gaining a positive feeling regarding the residential outdoor 
experience 

2. working with students in 

a. general planning - 

b. determining goals and behavior 

c. planning use of facilities 

3. contribution to tha outdoor experience 

a. professionally 

b. personally 

If./ being an "active I6arner" during the event 

5. encouraging ''openness" in conversation with students 

6. using time more effective!;/ 

7. becoming "forgetful" of classroom routines 

8. participating i.n evaluation with students 

9. bringing back and using new ideas and skills into the 
classrooms. 

The evaluative ;';uldc developed as part of this study could be used as a 
sample of Llie process and building; of an evaluative instrument. 
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Morris Wienner of Michigan State University attempted to examine 
and analyze the historical development of the basis for outdoor 
education and to suggest a current rationale. His conclusions stated: \ 

-I* "Rationale Development" afforded an appropriate means for 
examining the basis of outdoor education and for building a logical 
foundation for outdoor education. 

2m Identifying the present basis for outdoor education through 
the contributions of Sharp and Smith resulted in an understanding of . 
their own interpretation of that basis. 

3. Outdoor education is best conceived of as a process of 
utilizing the outdoors as an integral part of the school curriculuin, 

k. The development of rational powers can serve as an accept- 
able criterion for detenninj.ng priorities in outdoor education. 

5. The uniqueness of the outdoors as a setting for learning 
experiences is basically ,an expression of the unity of the universe of 
which man is an integral^^ part*^^ 

Frank De Gaff Schaffer at Columbia University developed "An 
Administrative Guide for Initiating Resident Outdoor Education in Public 
Schools^" After a review of literature a questionnaire survey was 
prepared and carried out to 3^+0 communities in 50 states. Conclusions 
included a statement for support of this study.' "Because school 
resources are increasing!;/ limited^ there is a special need to objec- 
tively and thoroughly assess the merits of proposed school activ- 
ities."*^-^ Programs of resident outdoor education were found to 
facilitate learning if they are based on sound educational goals and 
standards • 

Major guides resultiiv^ from Gchtiffei-'s study were: 
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!• many school and community; peopie should be involved in 
initiatory planning. A pilot program should in1;&duce resident outdoor 
education to the community* 

2. these programs should be considered as an integral part of 

the regular school program* 

3. leadership qualifications should include: teaching skill, 
prior experience in, or observation of, such plxjgrams; 

teachers and administrators should receive reduced loads 
and/or extra salary for this vfork* 

5. consideration should be given to using a regional outdoor 
school swerving several school districts* 

6* student:s "should bear at least part of the financial costs. 

7. consideration should be given to the use of objective 
evaluative, techniques consistent vith the maintenance of a flexible 

112 

prog ram *:*~^'^ 

Morris Davidson of the University of California, Berkley, 
carried out a study that measured changes in self-concept and socio- ' 
metric status in children as a result of two different school comp 
curricula. Two curricula described as "adult centered" and "child 
centered'' vere developed and taught separate groups. ATter testing 
group I, "child centered" showed positive changes in some items and 
group II showed positive changes in other items. Positive changes in 
social relationships were evidenced in both gTO\igs, It was concluded 
that "school camping regardless of which of the two approaches used does 
produce positive chani^,es in self-concepts and social relationships of 
elementary school children." 

George Antliony Crocicchla of George Washiiu^ton University found 
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that: i , ' 

1. Of Ik school systepa, all if possible intended to expand the 

program* ■ , ' . ■ 

2# Outaoor education resident .facilities should be administered 
by an X)Utdoor school prlnqipal \iho has complete administrative £jnd 
supervisory ''responsibility for the program and should devote 80 percent 
of his time to outdoor education. 

3. All outdoor education programs 'are inhibited by insufficient 

financial resources. 

if. New outdoor schools rely heavily on information from 
established schools. 

n 

- 5. Curriculum guides are nothing more, than administrative guide 

books. - 

6. An outdoor resident facility is ^ot necessary to have a 
successful outdoor education program. 

7* Most school ' systems use the c^/assroom teacher as an instruc- 
tor or at least for follow- up. 

8. Student fees and tuition ar^ primary source of revenue for 

■ 111+ 
^underwriting of resident outdoor programs. 

Jones, 1972, The University of Calgary, produced a study that 

was '*An Affective Evaluation of ^an Outdoor Education Program for Grade 

VI Students." The results of the study indicated significant attitude 

changes in two of four subscales of an attitude questionnaire as a 

result of participation in a residential outdoor education centre. Ten 

activities also evaluated by the study revealed that all were found to 

be desirable but that modification was required in the slough study, 

traverse trip, and weather study. 
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Plaxton, 1972, The University of Cetleary, administered tvo 
questionnaires, one to grade seven and eight students and one to 
secondary science teachers^ Some conclusions reached vereS 

1# The teachers believed outdoor field studies assisted in the 
development of most science course objectives. 

2« Tea^sher opinions indicated there vas a need for in-service 
and practical field study programs. 

3. Both students and teachers recorded a desire to engage to a • 
greater extent in field studies of a scientific nature. 

If. . Family euid community organizations exposed sixty-five percent 




Ilnal3;y- E. A. Beckett produced "A (3hecklist of Desirable 

Facility Criteria for Outdoor Education Reslde^it Centres" in 1961f. All 

items ^were listed in a positive manner. Tuo checkoff columns appeared 

to the right of the criteria entitled "Applicable to Program" and "Site 

Survey." In comparing the checklist against existing or projected sites 

and facilities, a check in the column "Site Survey" vould indicate that 

the particular criterion, as it relates to program needs, can be or has 

been met. Main headings of the instrument included i 

*I Planning and Site Selection 

II Master Planning for Outdoor Education 

III Layout and Planning of Buildings 

. IV Administrative C^tre 

V The Dinlng-HaUL Lodge 

VI The Health Centre 

VII Library and Field Research Facility 

VIII Resident Quarters 

EC Service and Storage Facilities for Trailer Units 

,X Entrance Roads, Parking 'Areas 

XI Service Roads and Trails 

XII Maintenance Area 

Xlil Utilities 

In all approximately I63 criteria are listed as jpart of the 

n -I /T 

Instiument.-^^ 

The researcher was unable to locate studies which provided any 
evaluative instruments for residential outdoor education. 
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* Chapter 3 
PROCEDURES 



The problem of this study was to develop a valid instrument 
which could be .used to evaluate residential outdoor education centres in 
Canada. The procedures used to deyelop the instrument and to validate 
the instrument were adapted frort ideas and procedures mentioned in 
Qiapter 2. . 

DEVELOPMENT OP THE INSTRUMENT 

The following steps "based on Berg's seven steps were utilized in 
development of the instrument: 

1, The problem was identified: 

A, Literature in the area of instrument construction was 

reviewed to select principles appli»^able to the develop- 
ment of ajn e-^/liluative instrument • 
£• Literature in the area of residential outdoor education 
was reviewed to select criteria which should be used in 
the instrument 
2m Constructing the Preliminary Instrument: 

A," The instrument was constructed using principles and 
ideas listed in Chapter 2 of this study. 



B. The residential outdoor education criteria were not ^ 
included in the preliminary instrument unless they were 
mentioned by at least two authors. In addition further 
ideas and recommendations were asked from the 
^ respondents. * ^ 

3. Selection of the Jurors: . ^ 

A. All Canadians listed in Leaders in Outdoor Education 
were selected and an introductory letter was written to 
them. Besides introducing the study and the investiga- 
tor,' the introductory letter* asked the proposed 
respondent if he would assist, as a juror in the study., 
Finally^ the proposed respondent was asked if he knew of 
any* other person or persons whom he would recommend as a 
Canadian expert in residential outdoor education.^ Any 
person so nominated was further sent an introductory 
• letter and asked to nominate any other experts in out- 
door education. A system of cross checking nominations 
was developed and a list of fifty experts in residential 
outdoor education in Canada was established, all of whom 
, had agreed to act as jurors for the study, 
B. * Of the list of fifty volunteer jurors twenty-five were 
selected randomly from various geographic lal areas in 
Canada, The number of twenty-five was derived from 

c 

discussions with the investigatorV& supervisor, and it 



•^Introductory letter enclosed in Appendix B^ 
fReply .sheet -enclosed in Appendix C, 



would allow some leeway for the^ required number of 
" twenty respondents (to mitigate against set bias). 

These three subsanrple areas 'included the Maritimes, • ^ ^ 
\ Ontario-Quebec and Western CanadRt 

\' C. Those experts not selected ^^were sent a letter of apology 
\ " and a pramise to send a copy of the final instrument to 
them upon completion. 
l^.. Pretesting the Preliminaxy Instrument: ' 
^ A. , The preliminary copy of the instrument vas submitted to 
" a group of twelve resident's of "Alberta ranging from 
kno>?ledgeable residential outdoor educators, several of 
whom were nominated as jurors, to a professional typist. ^ 

B. The pretest group was asked,, to identify misunderstand- 
ings, ambiguities, useless items and itiacl.equate itemsr 
Further a request was. made by the investigator to the 
pretest group to indicate additional items, point out 
mechanical difficulties in matters .such as data tabula- 
tion and general difficulties with directions for 
completing the instrument. 

C. After revisions 'a subgroup of three was given the 
preliminary instrument with the above instructions for a 
final pretesting. . ^ 

D. The first preliminary instrument was revised accord- 
ing]^ to form the final preliminary instrument.* 



/ ' " 5. Letter of Transmittal: 



' -^Enclosed in Appendix E# 
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A. . The letter of transmittal* that accon^anied the final 

preliminary instWnent followed ^good practices as listed; 
in Chapter 2 of thi^s study. A three week limit was set 
to which the jurors were asked to adhere, o 

B. Forty percent of the respondents replied >dthin, or close 
to the time limit. . 

, The Follow-Up Letter: 

A. The foUow-up letter w^s written to include good foUow- 
up practices as listed in Chapter 2 ,of this study. An 
offer was madfe that if a person was unable to complete 
the task he could keep the criteria "but to inform the 
'^^vestigator of this. 

B. An additional thirty-two percent of replies was received. 
One respondent was unavailable, constiiiuting four per- 
cent of the Jurors/ V 

C. A second follow-up letter was forwarded to late respond- 
ents including another oppy of the final preliminary 
instrument and the usual self-addressed envelope. 

D. Rather than a third follow-up lettei: being used Borg's 
suggestion was taken and late respondents were tele- 
phoned personally by the investigator. 

E. The total response was eighty percent of the samples or' 
twenty respondents. 

7; What to Do About Non-responding Subjects: 

No action was taken with non-re spending subjects as the 



■J^^Included in Appendix D. 
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required number of jurors replied to the* questionnaire,^ 
An eighth additional step was added to Borg*^ seven steps. 
8. Follow-Up to Coicpletion of the Study r 

ALL members of the Jury and those experts who hod agreed to 
participate in the study and were not selected were sent a , 
letter of appreciation, and a final copy of the instrument. 

VALIDATION OF THE INSTRUMENT 

1. The instrument was forwarded to all members' of the Jury to 
make their comments and suggestions £or the improvement of the instru- 
^ment and also for the rating of each criterion by the following scale: 
"A'' The criterion is "essential" for .evaluating a residential 

outdoor education centre (7 points) 
"B" The crit^erion is "very desirable" for, evaluating a 

residential outdoor education centre (6 points) 
"C" The criterion is "desirable" for evaluating a residential 

Outdoor education, centre (5 points) 
"d" The criterion is "acceptable" for evaluating a residen- ^ 

tial outdoor education centre (1+. points) 
"E" The criterion is "questionable"^for evaluating a 

residential outdoor education centre (3 points) 
"F" The criterion is "unaceeptable"- for evaluating a residen-^ 

tial outdoor education centre (2" .points) 
"G" The criterion is "not fe'asible" for evaluating a residen- 
tial outdoor education centre (l point) 
"H" The criterion is "not applicable" to an expert's specific 

situation . and is not included as a possible reply.,. 

. « . ... - 
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The juiy was not infonned tjiat-each criterion which had a mean 
of k or better was necessary to retain tat -in the final instrument. 

2. The instrument was revised 'accordingvto comments, suggest- 

0 

ions, and ratings of the jury of experts* 

3, The instrument was revised to include a six point scale 
which then could enable the instrument to be used to evaluate residen- 
tial outdoor education centres in Canada. The scale is as follows: 

(a) The criterion is met "completely" at the "centre" 

(b) The criterion is met to a "gEeat degreel' at the "centre" 

- The criterion is met to a "moderate ?3egree|' at the "centre" 

(d) TheXterion is met to a ."small degree" at the "centre" 

(e) The criteriom*Sb"npt met to any deggpe" at the "centre" 

(f) The criterion "does nort|Spi^tl!^^t the "centre" 

k. The average rating received from the J'ttrej^as included 
immediately following each criterion in the body of the instrument. \ 



0,. 



■0 



Chapter k ' 

ANALYSIS, AND INTERPRETATION OF DATA 

The study was undertaken to develop a valid instrument for the 
evaluation of. residential outdoor education centres in Canada. 

ANALYSIS 

The instrument was validated by a jury of twenty experts in. 

» r 

residential outdoor education in Canada* The sajirple of Jurors was 
divided dnto three sub'Sawples, Mari times, Quebec-Ont^io and Western 
Canada, and was selected randomly • from a prepared list of fifty 
experts. Each Juror was asked to rate each criterion independently on 
an eight point scale and to make comments and recommendations for the 
improvement of the instrument. Criteria receiving an average ratinf^ 
of k.O were included in the final instrument with one exception. 

The number ^of jurors select-ine each rating, the average rating 
for each criterion, and whether the criterion received a high enough 
rating to be included in the instrument are listed in Table 1. 
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Table i« ' The Numbers of Jurors Selecting Each Rating, the Mean Rating 
for Each Criterion, and Whether or Not the Criterion Was Acceptable for 
Inclusion in the Instrument j 
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,0 . 
2 
1 

0 
1 
0 
0 

. 1 

0 

1 

0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
.0 

0 
0 



2 
1 

.0. 

0 
0 
'1 

0 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0. 

2 
3 
5 

2' 

2 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 

o 



1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0- 

0 
0 
0 



0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 



5.5 

6.1^ 

5.5 
5.5 

6.1^ 

6.5 
6.6 

.6.3 
5.8 



yes 
yes 
yep 

-yes 
yes 
yes ^ 
yes. 
yes • 
■yes 
no (comments) 



1 


0- 


1 


5.5 , 


yes . 


0 


0 " 


1 


5.5 


yea 


0 


' 0 


1 


e.h . 


yes 


0 


0 ' 


1 


6.2 • 


yes 


1 


0 


1 


5.9 


yes 


0 


0 


1 


6.1 


yes 


0 


0 


1 


5.9 


yes 


6 


0 


. 1 


6.2 


yes 


0 


0 


1 




yes 


0 


0 


2 


6.2 


yes 


0 


- p 


1 


5.6 


yes 


0 


b 


1 


e.k. 


yes 


0 


0 


1 


6.2. 


yes 


1 


0 


.0 


5.6 


yes 


0 


0 


0 


5.2 


yes 


0 


0 


0 


5.1^ 


yes 


0 


o« 


0 


5.6 


yes 


0 


0 


0 


6.2 


. yes 


0 


, 0 


0 


6.2 


yes 


0 


0 


0 


. 5.5 


yes 


0 


0 


0 


6.3 


yes. 


. 0 


■ 0 


0 




yes 


•0 


0 


0 


. 6.U 


yes 


Q 


• 0 


0 


6.2 


yiBs 


0 


0 


0 


.6.9. 


yes 


0 


0 


0 


6.1 


■ yes 
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Table 1 (continued) 



^ Items 


Rating 


Mean 


* 

Acceptable 




7 


6 


5 




3 


2 


1 




17 ' 


9 


10 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6.1| 


yes ^ 


18 


^3 




3 


2 




3 


1 


0 




yes • 


19 


8 


. 5 


6 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


5*9 


yes 


20 . 


■6 


11 


3 


0 ' ^ 


0 


0 


0 


Q 


■ 6.2 


yes 


'21 


5 




5 


1 


3 


1 


2 


0 


l|.8 


yes^ 


22 A 


' k 


i . 


■ 7 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.5.8 


yes 


"B 


k 


11 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 




6.0 


yes 


C 


2 


7 


5 




1 . 




1 


0 


5.1 


yes 


23 . ' 


1 


' 6 


3 


3 


5 


1 


0 




li 

4-.D 


yes 


2k A 


.'2 


9 


5 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


5.3 


yes 




■7 


^11 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


6.3 


yes 


C 


. 7 


U 


1 


0 


1 


0 


U 


n 
u 


6.2 


yes 


D 


10 


9 


1 


0 


U 


U 


U 


n 
u 


6.5 


yes 


E 


9 


.11 


0 


U 


U 


n 
u 


n 


n 
u 


o.p 


yes 


25 




V 9 


2 


. 0 


2 


U 


U 


n 
u 


6.0 


. yes 


26 • 


10 


.9 


1 


.0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


6.5 


y^s 


27 


10 


9 


1 


0 


0 


U 


r\ 
U 


r\ 
U 


6.5 


yes 


28 


. 9 


10 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6.1| 


yes 


29 


; 0 


9 


5 


3 


3 


0 


(J 


(J 




y CO 


30 


3 


6 


6 


2 


2 


0 


(J 


1 

X 


5.3 


yes 


31. ° 


2 


10 


6 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


5.6 


yes 


32 


11 


1+ 


V 3 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


, 6.2 


yes 


33 


13 


5 


, 1 


1 


0 


0 . 


0 


0 


6.5 


yes 


• 3^ 


6 


11 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


~ 0 




yes 


35 


k 


13 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


5.9 


yes 


36 A 


8 


. 11 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


'6.1+ ■ 


' . yes 


B 


7 


10 


■ 2 


\ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6.2 


yes 


C 


0 


6 


6 


1 


5 


1 


0 


1 


l|.6 


yes- 


■ . D' 


3 


9 


5 


1 


1 ■ 


0 " 


0 


1 


5.6 


yes 


E 


5 


9 


5 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5.9 


yes- 


37 




11 

t 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


5.7 


yes 
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w ■ ' INTERPRETATION . . 

Tvo hundred and six criteria were included in the preliminary ^ 
instrument* Four of these criteria were rejected. Three criteria were 
rejected because of a low rating and one because of comments. 

The item included as "The si^^th grade is'th^ age level (l2 
years) best suited to a residential outdoor education experience"^ 
received a rating of 3.7. Commehts from Jurors included "This has been 
the case traditionally but I h'aven't seen, any validity" or "This is not 
the case anymore, students ctf all ages ate suited to this experience*" 

When the jurors were asked to rate" "Where more than one class- 
room is involved at a session it is encouraged "that classrooms come from 
different schools," a 3»9 rating resulted. Apparently the jurors 
thought that students often did not Icnow each other to any degree. In a 

short experience such as this, meeting classmates under different circum- 

♦ . * -■ 

stances was enough for; the students and staff to absorb without adding 

complete strangers to the scene unnecessarily. 

The itau "v/hole group assembly and meal times are announced by 

gongs, bellsj or other loud devices" received an average rating of 3-5- 

Mpst jurors thought that In special cases or emergencies this may be 

acceptable but most .questioned this criterion because they felt it made 

the' centre "schoolish" or "it gives the connotation of school." Some 

jurors thought that this^ took some self responsibility away from student 

The fourth criterion^ excluded from the instrument was ^^7'?% of^ 
^ , • 

the preceding progrojn criteria should be met for an acceptable Kesiden- 

tiol Outdoor Education Pr9,'^,rjua." This criterion was deenmd to be, noL 

in keeping v;ith the intent of the instrument, that is to be a criterion 

novo . . ^ • 



for evaluation not a criterion for evaluation of -evaluation. Further, 
the criterion was worded and constructed in such a way that did not 
suit itself to the rating scale u^ed. .This type of criterion is best 
■ answered by an open form xir a forced choice method', for exajnple, pick ' 
one of the following^; lo6?ii 9%> 9^o, and so^ on. Many of the jurors 
commented that 75^ was not high,,enough and therefore they selected the 
essential rating. ' " ' >' ,~ 

One crite^-ion receive^ ^ rating of 7.0. This item on which the 
jurors f elt mo.st stroi^ly^read, "The program allov^s for students to be 
active learner,s not merely 'observers." Outdoor educaltors in Canada .want 
the students to. be 'menteaiyy. emotionally, and physically {ictive at 

ft ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

resiydential outdoor education qdntres. 

, ' " C:citeria Judged' sufficiently high to receive, at least a 6.9 
rating' included: "Adequate water for 'domestic and program purposes is 
/ available," "The centre' regularly evaluates ?.ts objectives," ";rhe pro- 
I gram requires/the/obs^rv^ce of health and safety rules," "Learning ' 
methods vary with the age and' maturity of the participants," and 
fina;Lly, "The classroom teacher^ understands his or her responsib^ility 
for.the- safety, and welfare of students while off the',Bchool grounds."' 
The jurors'hold safety and supervision, adjustment to needs of children^ 
and' constant evaluation of ' objectives, as extremely important. 

Thage criteria Judged as borderline or ^.1 and U^U were as, 
follows: '^he' 'centre'^ is within one hour .driving time of the school," 
"The program ^llows for domestic animals to be cared for by pptici- 
pants," ^'A -teacher reqCiijres a minimum of experience, in-service, or 
preservice education in outdoor education befoi-e he or she is allowed 
to accompany' the class." ^ 

*' * '\ 0071 ' " ^ 
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The main arguments against the first two points were that many- 
times the "centre" objectives may be mixed. In other words, should the 
program be geared to a semi-wilderness experience which is not available 
often within one hour travelling time of the school, and are domestic 
animals conducive to the semi-wilderness experience? If these two 
criteria are to be met adequately, is the program a rural or semi- 
wilderness experience? Several jurors felt that clarification is needed 
on 'thi;^ point for many ''centres" in Canada. 

The third point, that a teacher requires certain education or 
experience in outdoor education before beixig allowed to accompany his 
or her class, was felt to, be discriminatory, a negative approach and 
some asked the questio^n, "why should the teacher's first exposure to 
outdoor education not be classed as an in-service for that teacher?" 
Many jurors expressed the opinion that^ inexperienced teachers should be 
allo\^ed i:o accompany the class but their role might be quite different 
to the normatl situation. 

In conclusion,, forty-ei^t criteria receivdft an average 
"essential" rating; one hundred and nineteen received an average 
"very de^?.rable" rating; thirty-three criteria received an average 
"desirable" rating; and six criteria received an average "acceptable" / 
rating. Three criteria were 'dropped from the instrument because the 
rating was lower than U.O, and one criterion was dropped because of 
comments. The'ave^^e rating received by those items retained for the 
'Instrument was 5^989 or, if treated as the original ratings and rounded 

out to the nearest tenth, 6.0 therefore very desirable. / 

• • ^ / . ^ 

/ 

^ ■ . 
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i [' ^Ctiapter 5 

■l IWDtNGS AND ReIgOMMENDATIOWS 

The problem of "this study was to develop a vdlid instrument for 
the evaluation of residential outdoor education centres in Canada. 
Sub-pr/oblems involved developing a format, selection of criteria and 
validation of the criteria and format. 



FINDINGS 

The findings have been divided into the four areas included in 
the instrument, a fifth general area and the validate(^ instrument. 
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Flndinf^s in Philosophy and 

Ob.ieatlves ^ * 

The avera^^e rating received by this section was 6.0, very 
desirable. The problem that confronted many jurors was one that 
Donaldson-"- talked of when he described "problem centered" and "ciurric- 
ulum centered" programs. If a juror's philosophy was a "problem 
centered" one then some objectives wo»ad be lower or^joiiaac^eptable and 
the opposite was true with those of a'^curriculum centered" philosophy. 

A case in point was the objective "students will have had 
direct (first hand) experiences in the out-of-doors, for each specific 
subject matter area." Several jurors rated this "questionable" and 
"noL feasible" and accompanying^ comments included "this should not 
necessarily be im obj^tive." * • 

r^^ Those with a "curriculujii centered" philosophy tended to rate 

' ' 0073 / • 



" 65 
objectiveis low tha-fe dealt with items such as "experience the concept of 
a self-contained coramunity" and "experience and use a variety of slulls 
req[uired for outdoor recreation." Comments by jurors included "not 
necessary depending on point . of viev" or "if these are goals of the 

■I 

prograjii^ okay, but excellent programs can be run without them." 

Findings in Administration 

The average rating received by this section was 5-9> very 
desirable^ 

It EK>eared that the "curriculum centered" and "problem center- 

a 

ed" conflict arose in this section. For example those jurors with the 
"curriculum centered" philosophy tended to rate criteria such as "the 
general organization for living accommodation is of a decentralized 
, nature," or "a separate and distinct area is available for an infirmary" 
lower than other criteria. Comments included "this depends upon object-^ 
ive^, whether these are needed or not" and "essential if major object- 
ives are camp type, social development, et ceteraj wherp major object- 
ives are academic, living accommodation may be of secondary importance/' 
Comments in regards to the infirmary included "if the student is sick 
send him home as he canH study anyway" or "take them home or to 
hospital." 

Another finding that became apparent, especially after reading 
the comments, was in relation to the criterion "the entire unit does 
not exceed 120 participant^*" Generally Qjuebec-Ontario jurors rated ^ 
the criterion lower because' they felt that more than 120 participants 
could be accommodated. Maritime and Western Canadian jurors accepted 
the criterion but many made comments that 120 participants maybe too 
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large a group. 

A third finding dealt vith the types of outdoor education: 
Urban, rural, or wilderness* A Juror quoted a geographer, "that the 
North American landscape is divided into wilderness, the pasturage, and 
the city, an^i that we have special sets of values which are related to 
eax3h of these are^s#" The juror was concerned that we tend to blur 
these value components" of human landscape and accordingly also blur the 
values associated with each. This thinking led to wide variation in 
responses to criteria such as "the ^centre* is within one hour driving 
. time of the school,*' "site has or is in proximi/ty to program enrichment 
^ features (waterfront, open playing field, campfire area, variety of 

p?ant life, trees, animals, and other natural phenomena)," or "the site 
' is located in a natural setting vith a minimum" intrusion -or develo:^ent 
"by mafa." 

Another finding was tha"^ a division existed ^between Jurors 
connected with operational "centres" and Jurors who h^^^fabilshed 
programs and then had acquired or\rented a site on a short tenn basis 
at which to carry out residential [programs. The criterion "the 'centre' 
supplies services and resources to \bhe degree required by the school" 
met with opposition from the group that* were worried about final overall 
control and met with agreement from the group that wished services as 
they required them. 

* / 
Finally a finding related to the provincml camping associations 

and Canadian Camping Association standards revealed that some Jurors 

w 

thought their standards were too strict but other Jurors felt that the 
standards were not strict enough* 

. • V ■ - . 
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Pindlnps In Prograia 

The program average rating received was 6.0 or very desirable* 

FindiiJgs included the controversy of the "problem centered" and 
"curriculum c^^ntered" philosophies, hence tvo general program criteria 
shoved wide variations; The two gexieral criteria revealing variation 
wiere "the program arises from the stated objectives of the •centre*" and 
"the program has particular and specific activities related to the 
achievement of each objective." 

The jury reacted to other criteria in a similar manner, for, 
example, "the program is planned to act as a catalyst to all subject 
matter areas of the school curriculum," "the program is varied and 
^versified, not emphasizing one subject to the exclusion of others," 
and "prestudy ajid follow-up study together should require more time than 
study on locat.on." 

Many jurors felt that the program may become too rigid if it was 
forced to revolve around certain resident functions such as' meal times. 
Therefore, criteria such as "the program allows for meal times to be 
suitably established and observed," "the program initially is a basic 
necessity schedtae. It is presented to the school for activities to be 
included," "the program allows time blocks of at least one half regular 
school day per activity," and "the program encourages the^ benefits of an 
orderly plan of living" showed wide; variation in ratings. The jurors 
apparently wanted as much, flexibility as possible in programming. * 

The wilderness and pasturage division was evident in two cri- 
teria, namely, "the program allows for domestic crops to be planted^ 
cultivated, of harvested by participants" and "the program allows for y 
domestic animals to be cared for by participants." 
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tHndiiys in staff 

The flection relating to staff received an overall 5.9, very 

desirable, rating,, from the Jurors. 

The criterion "an administrative unit is reaponeible for out- 
door education" received such co^ts as, "I believe that all teachers 
in a school district should assume responsibility for different school 
experiences. An administrative unit may assist them but often takes 
Lver the responsibility and teachers are no lx)nger involved," and "if ■ 
the administrative unit fails to initiate\ program, somebody else should 
be pemitted to do so." Generally it ^^pc^that since little leader- 
^ip has" come from the upper echelons in the eWtional structure in 
the area of outdoor education an'd the main 1ilirust\^ come from the . 
••grassroots"^ or teaching force. Jurors from never prb^ams tended to 
rate this criterion (administrative unit) lover tKan those Jurors repre- 
senting longer established programs. 

\ The division betveen those vho felt that the resident director 

or princj^ should have final overall authority, or those vho worried 
about^fleAbility and teacher and student input, became evident in 
criteria "the principal or his assistant has complete administrative 
and supervisory responsibility for the program," and "the principal of 
the 'centre- appraises teacher qualifications, detennines special 
interests and stresses program activities for vhich teachers are best 
qualified." Comments included "the teachers in attendance bear some 
responsibility as veil" and "I vould tend to > de- emphasize this position 
unless it can be staffed by a person who sees his role as solelir that of 
a facilitator or resource person vho assists teachers, students, parents 
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et cetera, to plan and operate their own programs." 

A finding referred to ekrlier dealt with "a teacher requires a, 
minimum of «q)erlence, in.ser:4ce, or preaei^ice education Ih outdoor 
education before he or she is allowed to acc'onipany the Class," and "all 
teachers are able to teach out-of-doors." Some jurors thought that 
this was not feasible whereas others thought this was an excellent 
objective to strive for, aad one juror changed the criterion to read , 
"all. teachers teach out-of-doors." 

The jurors who were "curriculum centered" tended to downgrade 
the role of the "centre" for leadership training of "preservice and 
in-service programs of private and public programs concerned with 

■ • ■ ,' 

camping and out-of-doors. , 

■,. : Over one third of the Jurors did not see as acceptable the i 

.-^criterion that "any workshops, clinics, or in-servide programs attpdrd 

by the teachers are recorded on the teacher's work record for credit," 
The Jurors rated one objective of preservice as lower than (the 

other objectives regarding preservice, "to conduct a residential ^utdoof 
. education centre* 



/ 
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* 

Findings „ , o 

. J <..t.w Mah average ratings Ib.o. i'V' 
ax four areas reeelyed fairly nign a»<! 

„ the entire final Instrument of 

6.0 and 5.9). »ith 

e 0 or very desirable. On the vhole the Instrument Is not a contro- 
.Lslal one and spears to he «ell accepted hy e=,ert. In the field of 
.siaentlal outdoor' education. Residential outdoor education in Canada 
IS relatlvely.ne« hut It Is n^turlng as evidenced hy the ratings and 
oo-ents of durora. mi^sophle. In outdoor education are helug 

1- 4^^«4-^>iPd. This ia a healthy 
developed and vari.ous outloota can be identified. 

° •, - ^« +Vie area of residential oat- 

sign that much thought is taking place in the area 

■ door education and for that fact in outdoor education. " 

ThP Final Tnatrument , 

'ihe final validated lnstru.«,t 1. enclosed In the hody of the 
thesis as the devel^».t of It vas the prohl» of the study. 
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INTKOUUCTiON 



^ The criteria in this instnunent vere vaUdated by a 3^ry.-o£ 

^ • 4.i„*-P-»nrq r>-p T-psidential oatdoor education 
twenty recognized experts in the field of resiaeni^ia^ 

from the.Maritimes, Quebec-Ontario and Western Canada. 

■ The experts were asked' to rate each criterioi for evaluating 
residential outdoor education centres on a seven point", scale including 
"essential," "very desirable," "desirable," "acceptable," "question- 
able," "unacceptable," "not feasible," and 'an eighoh "not applicable" 
coluxnn." in addition the experts were asRed to make suggestions and 
.events that would further enhance the, instr^ent . Only those criteria 

y-n+ino- of 1^.0 or bet'ter from the jury of 
which received an average rating ot ^.u or 

4- +hn+ would clarify or intprove the instrument, were 
experts, ■ and comments that would cxariiy u y 

retained in this instrument., 

• The purposes of this instrument are to dssist in: 

■ A. evaluationof operational residential! outdoor education 

centres* / 

B. development of proposed "centres" 

C. establishment of priorities for imptovement of existing 
"centres." 

It is the sincere hope that this instrument will aid in the 

+ ^-p T-«>cn dential outdoor education centres in 
development and improvement of residential out^q 

C^ada. ' 



*Here»fter- known as "centres". 
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1. .'Briefly read the enl^ire instrument sa as to get an under- 
standing of its nature and content. ^ 

2. If the criterion is*. 

4.v,» "oorifT-p" circle "6" to the right 
a. met completely at the centre circxe 

of the criterion 

.at to a great aagraa at tha ..cantra"- cirala "S" to tha 
right of the criterion . , " 

■ e. .at to a moderata aa,raa at tha ■•cant ra" atrcla "V to 

tha right of the critarlon 
• a. .at ti a -.IX aagraa' at tha ■'cantra" circXa "3" to tha 

ri&'ht of the criterion 
• a.' not .at to'any dagraa at tha "aantra" alroxa "a" to tha 

right of the criterion . 

not appXiaahXa at tha "cantra" ciraXa "X" to tha rl^ht 
of the criterion. 

■ " ■ 3 TO aid avantuax ihta^pratation Of finalng.- fr.. avaxuation 
\ this in.tru.ant, tha foUowing i.for.ation i, inoXuaad. .ha a.ar- 

^ a«a rati«, tha iuror. for aach aritarion foXXows that critarion-i. 
the boay of the instrument. 

a. rating of 6.5 to 7.0 is "essential" 

b. ^.rating of 5-5 to 6.k is "very desirable" - - 
. „ c. rating of U.5 to is "desirable" 

d. rating of h.O to k.k is "acceptable" ^ > _ 
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C G . M S W K 
M -D . . D D M A- 

^5 h 3 2 1 



2. . 'ihose areas within the .total school 



loutdoor education "experiences raiiging froia the field trip ^ or 
field stuSy ?o a stay in -a residential outdoor education centre or 
•wi^demens canip , ' , 



( 
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Part I ■ • ■ J I 



PHILOSOPHlf Sm OBJECTIVES » . ' f 



11 

1. A philosophy for outdoor education is p ^ ^ i |;,:;|: 

■developed which is in harmony with the , , 

educational philosophy of the sponsqriiig . - . ■ 

school board. (6.2) ' |||^ 



k 3 2 1 ■ M 



Xiuja^ di , _ ^ 'i-.yi 

' jdurriculum that are better taught out-ol- n 
doors are taught out-of-doors, (6.3) ' . 



km 



Outdoor educational experi'ences"^ are 6 5^321 1 ■; 

offered to all levels of the school 
system. (6,l) < , 



It. ■ All students are offered' a varietj^; 6 5 ^ .3 J- jij 

of outdoor education experiences. (.b.2; ^ - - 

All students are offered at least- one . f ^ 3 2 ,1 |.J 

opportunity td be involved in a resi- /' ' j 

dential outdoor education' emerience / 

durii^ig their school years," (6.3) / - _ ^ 

6. A variety of learning experiences are / 6 5 1-3 2 

used, monitored, evaluated, and adapted / f i 

as necessary in changing circunjstajaces* (,^.0.1 , _ •, ^ 

' . ' , ^ • • '1 
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D 

Students during their stay g-t the "cent re" 

or as a result of their stay at the . ^ 

"centre" will: ' ■ 

A experience elements of social living 6 5 3 

through group planning, sharing^ 
vorking and living together .with peers . 

and adults. (6.?) 

B. have hadr dir eclt (fir St hand) 

experiences in the out-of-doors .for 
most specific subject matter areas, p-b; 



6 5 ^ ^ 



e 3 k S 2. 1 ' 



1+ 3 2 1 



C. • evaluate^ the jbnportance of the 

natural environment. Ky-yJ . ^ 

D. value^ the natural environment. (6.l) 6 5 1+ 3 2 1 

E. respond^ to a meaningful work 
"experience. (5 '5) - 

F. experience and use a variety of gkills 6 5 A 3 2 
required for outdoor recreation. O-O 

a. respond^ to the opportunity to assume 
responsibility. (5.8) 

\ II. vslne^ and use pci'sonal health 
practices. (5. 5)-' 
I. value*^ and use safetV practices. (6.3) • 6 5 ^ 3 2 Ij. 



6 5 3 2 1 

6 5 h 3 2 1 



Cespect the rights of others 

3:nake qualitative and quantitative judgments / , 

\ive worth to; slowly helng internalized 

5active3y attend to; coimnitting himself in some smalX measure 

6 V- '^-v,^ oAd hunting, angling and casting, boating and 

^fexchery, shooting ^ ^^^^^1 / _^tdoor winter sports, mountain 

so on. 

a 

U)H'.) 
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J. perceive!^ . and use basic survival 6 5 3 2 1 

skills Required ijheil^in the out-of- 
doors. (5«3) s ^ 

K. analyse relationships and integrate 6 5^321 

the outdoor experiences with the , 
, regular school Gurriculum.. (5 '9) I' 

L. . enjoy himself , or herself . (6,5) 1 ' 6- 5 ^ 3 2 1 

M." relate and -be comforbable with peers 6 5^+321 

. and adults iri informal situations, (6.2} 



N. experience the concent of a 
contained cdnmunity.^ (5*5J 



self- 6 5 ^ 



r 



0. make spiritual responses^ to out- 6 5^ 3, 

door, experience. C^'^) 



3' 



, Part II 



ADMINISTRATION 

■'■ . ,t . 

1. Good employment procedures and :|ractic6s^9 . 6 5^ 3 2 1 
are followed'in relations with ^taff. (b.o; 

11 

2. Good medical procfedures,^and practxces 
are followed before staff aiid .students 
arrive- on -the site. 



6 5 V^t 3 2 



— . . ^- ' ., ^ 

"i^attach meaniife and improvisations to objects, events, or 
sitiiations occurring within the sp^ial or temporal proximity of the 
individual , ' . 

^converging ne'eds of individual and society 

^verbalize and .i|hink 

lOvritten job descriptions, and staff contracts for teaching 
staff (may 'be stadndard teaching contract) as well as for support- staff . 
CaSSa ?S^sion ELan,. Unemployment Insurance, holiday Pay, workmen s 
c^nKation, Medici Health Plan are considered where they app]y 

' ^registratioi( forms indicating next of kin, address and phone, 
axld medical records stating physical health and limitations are, re- 
quired, provincial health care number, other insurance, etc. 

'9 
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3, Good "business procedures and practices i"" 
are followed. (6.6) 

Conrpensation'in the form of reduced load 
or financial compensation is allowed to ^ 
professional teaching staff who participate^ 
• in the alt-hour a day outdoor expeS-ience. ^^.tA „ 

5. Support staff is en^jloyed on, the basis of 6 5 "+ 3 
the respeetive provincial lahor codes as ... 
to minimum wages, hours of work, time 
off, etc. (5*8) ■ . - 

e. Volunteer staff^^ fmf ins aU conditions^"* 6 5- ^ 3 _ 
as allowed under the various provincial . ' . 
labor^codes. (5*7) 

7. Adequate support staff^^ available. (6.6) 6 5 3 

;3. Adequate insur^ce^^ is, maintained"and \ 6 5 3 2 1 

coverage is reviewed periodically, ^b.o; 

Q". Records of accidents; illness and '& 5 »^ 3 2 

' medical treatment administered on site 
are maintained. (6.8) 

10. Cviideli-nes are established in the area - ., 6 5 3 2.1 

of parent and teacher liability and both 
teachers and parents are aware of these. (6.7; 



2 1 



^12budgets are prepared, financial records are kept and audited, 
inventories and food records are available, etc. 

13special resource volunteers such as foresters, local gamers, 
counseUor?(hiS school students, student-teachers or paxa^rofes- 
sionauLs) " . 

.l^:o allow them" to be exen^^t from provincial labor codes where 
they apply to minimum wages, etc. 

15food seinrice staff, maintenance staff, health staff, 
stenographic and clerical staff 

extended health 'care insurance for students . 



c ■ . mi 
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, The general orgmiization for liyinSiY 
( acconmiodation is or a decentrall.2ed 
nature. 

•/ 'She site is Ideated in a natural settin|g 
"V . iith a minimuk intrusion or develo^ent 

■by man. (5*6) ^ 
-,3. The facilities ^are. designed to^ cc^lemerit 
•the surrounding environment. O-Vr 

'site has or is in proximity to program 
.enrichment features. -^^ i.o.±; 

1^. Facilities are planned to ^^-^^^ 
educational ohjectives.'^ O'O) 

16. Facilities are de^signed to ser.e the com- 
munity when not in use hy the scnools. i5-^) 

17. A large enough tract of land is availahle 
^ to provide for most phases of outdoor 

education. A suitable ratio is 1 acre 
per patticipant.^ (5«0) 

iii. The facilities are winterized. (5-8) 

19. The site is well drained. (6.0) 

20. Fire protection equipment and Procedures 
are explained^to all incoming staff and 
students* (6.8) 
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6 5^321 

6 3' h 3 2 1 

6 5 ^ 3 2 1 

6 5 h 3 2 1 

6 5 ^ 3 2 1 

6 5 ^ 3'. 2 1. 

6~ 5 ^. 3 2 1 

6-5 ^ 3 2 1 

6 5 ^ 3 2 1 
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ITcahin or tent units not larger tha. IJ. students, but entire 
.iroup comes ti^ether as a whole for meals, campfxres, etc. 

iSsecluded, with plenty of sha4e, natural features such as . 
hillside, brooS: lakeside a.d variety of plax| a^d an^-al Ixfe 

19.aterfront^n V^^^^f^^^^^^^ ^"SS^.e ' 
rsLSS'tSrSie^i^re rentirel. wilderness, entirely rural 
or one of compromise of both types. 

20 .-Hn+inns lab, large building that can include entire 

y^^TZlT. iuseums, library, trading post, storage 

7:^erTZli::^%t^^ d^pnstration axeas, etc. 
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21. 


The "centi^" Is within one hour drivins 
time of thk, school. 21 (^l-.l) 


6 


5 
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22. 


Adequate water of acceptable quality 
for domestic and prograi/purposes is 
aval J.aDxe • \^ • y / / 
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23. 


A dining hall is aV41a-ble for feeding 
•fvio f.n+-ire PTOUD at One sitting. v.5o; 
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Adequate storage for food, suppUes and 
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25. 


A o onf=^ fiistinct area Is avaJ.la"ble 
« A separate ana aisoj-xiv- o o;^. ^o. 

for an infirmary ."^"^ (5*y^ 
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26. 


Laundry f acilities^B are available . (5 • 2 ) 


6 


5 


k 


3 


2 


, 1 



27. An aftainlstrative office2^ available .(5- 6) 6 



.21^ .vr.ilable.(5.6) 6 5 ^ 3 2. 1 



28: Adequate parking25 is^available for busses^ 6 
staff and volunteer v^cles, centre 
vehicles and others. (5 •'5) 



5 3 2 1 



6 5 ^ 3 2 1 



29. Program units do not average more than 
15 students to 1 teacher. (5 •9; 

30. Special facilities ^^^-^^l^^l^J^^f,^ (5 5)^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
enhance the program unxque to the site. A ^.5; 



21ease of transportation and potential for broad use-quality 
should not be sacrificed, however 

22it is used for no other puiTpose 

23not necessaxily for the students ~^ 

2i^cqntains usual office fixtures including typewriter, dupU- 
catine machine, etc. j 

25traffic routes are considered as well, eg. no roads between 
cabins, etc. 



9- 



31# TUe facilities cannot be described as 
resort type. 26 (f;.3) 
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6 5^3-21 

6 5^ ^ 3 2 a 

6 5/^. ^ ^^3- 2 1 



'32« The entire^ unit does not exceed 120 
•Darticipants. (5.3) 

33^ Living accommodation units dq not exceed ^ 

10 students to 1 teacher or / counsellor, l-^?- U 

3lf, The "centre" isupplies services and 6 5^3 

^ - resources27 to the degree^ required by o. 
the school* (5*6) 

35. The "centre" regularity evaluates its 
. objectives. ('6.9) 

36. Boys anci girlg live in separate buildings.^ 

37. \leachers and counsellors are provided 

Vth separate rooms from students. 

38. ^ Tol,let28 and shower facilities are ' 

located vithin the living quarters; (1^.0 J 

39. -. Adequate personal storage space is 
- available for students and staff. K"?'!) 

kO, Provision is made for housing of program 
staff and others who are not accommodated 
in students Mi ving quarters, {b.k) 



in. Provision is made for housing of over- 
night visitors. 29 (5-1) 

*I(.2. ^ classroom teacher accompanies the 
students. (6.6) 



e ^ h 3 2 /I 

6 5 ' 3^2 1 

6 5. ^ 3. 2 1 

.6 5 * 3 2 1 

6 5 ^ 3 2-1 

6 5 ^ 3 2 1 

6 5^-321 

6 5^322 



26fceimis courts, athletic fields, volleybaU. courts, baskethsai 
courts, sonZl dSonds, laxge modernistic centralized 
. se^c^s Sat ^e found at public recreation areas or neax the child s 

home ' ■ ' 

27niay*vary from centre supplying leadership, equipment, meals, 
etc. to merely .'rsatxction for a group supplying its ovm leadership, 
food, equipment, etc. vfithin set ataJidaxds 

28qj. £^re qasily axicessible 

. ' ^ 29guests, specialist resourfce personnel 
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k^. The length, of stay at tiie "centre;'__ is 
^ at least 5 days and^ ^ iiights.:>^ 

lik The "centre" is considered as a part ^ 
of the .total school- system by tethers, 

administration, and' board. ^-^ 

1^5^ The cost of operdtion32 of the ^'centre" 
' comes- froEi school fimds33 as doe? spy . 
other part of the 'school-, systems 

U6. Personal costs of paxticipants3^ are 

home by the participants. ' | 

\l. The enUre population of the classroom 
is encouraged to paxticxpate. - ^5-9; 

Iq. Wo student is denied the rigRt to. par- 
^ ticipate because of, ihabilaty td meet 
financial obligations. (6.6) 

k9. Selection procedures are made available 
to all concerned i*f schools apply or 
are selected in some manner. (6.3) 

so Kesoective provincial camping associa- 
^ tiSS health and sanitation standards 

for children's resident camps are 

adhered to. (6.3) 
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■■'■-T 

30irrlve Monday and leave Friday 



3Xtea=hers' assoelation, administration represented 
•re=:e:SSfd-re-o--t1^^^^^^^^^ 

32^aintenance, utilities, instruction, materials, etc. 
33not from a special budget, trust fund, parents' contribution, etc 
3l^food, food services, laundry, transportation, nursing, 
e^ctended health insurance, etc. 

-, ap:encv "Which •normally proviiJesVcor 

35the regular ^°"^*^^^*^J.^^v^r en allowance may be i,ullt into 

' 36 ^^tions^are ^^^L'^t^l 

have none at thxs time. Up to . 
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51. Respective provincial caniping associa- 
tion37 safety standards for children ' s » 
resident ciamps are adhered to. (6.2),_^ 

f < 

52. Respective provincial caniping associa- 6 
tion transportation standards' for + //r t \ 

-children's resident caC5)s are adhered to. {,b.x) ; 

53. The "centre" achieves re'spective provin- 6 5;^ 3 
Gial and Canadian C »wptnp; Association^ 

csB^) accreditation. v5«3) ; / 

5lt. Appropriate peimssion is sought to use 6 5 ' ^ 3 
all^ outdoor study stations off the site ^6.5; 

55. Each new i-esidential outdoor education 
program hegins with a pilot project 
•t^at is thoroughly evaluated. O-i) 

56. All teachers who acconipeuy students are 
informed and oriented. \o.o) 

57. Adequate instructional me.terial, equip- 
ment, and professional assistance-3^ -s 
made availahle to all teachers, ^b.o; 

58. Special interest materials, equipment, 
and professional. assistance'+^ is made 
available to the teacher. O-^) 



6 5 ^ 3 2 

6 5 h 3 2 
6 ;5 ^ 3 2 



3'^exceptions are New Brunswick ^'^/^^^^t^^'^^f ^^^',^^3^^ 
comprehensive safety standards are f «1'^f^V^^^^?^™s^ou^d he 
extent by Quebec and British Columbia. Up to lOC^ items could be 

included here. . , ^ 

38if the provincial camping association accredits a camp by its 
own standards Canadian Camping Association accreditation follows, 

39consultative help, resource specialists, reference libraiy, 
first aid kits, etc. 



photography, rocketer, music, archery, angling, camping, etc. 
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.part III 
PROGRAM 



1, The program arises from the stated 
objectives of the "centre, (5.9) 

2 The program has particular and specific 
* activities related to the achievement 
of each objective. (5.^) 

■X, The program is designed to use outdoor 
^ education as a process of education not 
as a subject in itself. lb,b; 

l^. The program, provides for individual, 
small group^J- and large group'^'^ 
activities. (6.U) 

5. The program is varied and diversified, 
not emphasizing one s^^ject to the 
exclusion of others. (6.2; 

6. The program makes use of human 
. resources'^3 from the community. (5-9) 

7. The program m«kes use of materiaJ- _ 
resources'^5 from the commvmityi t5.b; 

fi The program makes use of human re- _ 
sources^ from within the school system. (5-6) 
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6 5 3 2 1 

6 3 ^ 3 e 1 

6 5 3- 2 1 
6 5^321 

6 5 3 2 1 



6 5 3 
6 5 ' ^ 3. 
5 3 



^^five to ten students. 

^2single classroom to entire group, more than just eating 

together 

l^3forestry officers, farmers, private camp opei^ator, etc. 

l^Uneighbors' land, farm machinery, and other privately and 
publicly owned outdoor study stations, camps, etc. 

^5parchasing depaxtment, audio-visual department, ^ecialist 
consultants, etc. . . / 
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9. The program makes use of material re- 
sources^^ from within the school system. (5 •9) 

10» The program allows for repose and 
meditation with the amount of time 
0 dependent upon age, physical needs, 
weather, previous activity, length of 
stay, etc. (6.5) 



11# The program and objectives are communi-. 
ca-feed to parents and public adequately.^' 

(6.6) 

12. The program allows for students to be 

aqtive learners not merely observers. (7*0) 



6 
6 



13. The prograr<i allows |^e for students to ( 
share in care and irapixDveraent^ of the 
"centre." This includes groun.ds, 
facilities, and sanitation. (6.6) 

Ik. The program, requires the observance of < 
health, and safety rules. (6^9) 

15. The program allows for meal times to. ' 
be suitably established^" and.obsei-ved. (5*9) 

16. , The program provides students with an 

opportunity to relax^^ and create their 
own leisure activity* (6.2) 
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loan of special equipment such as cameras or telescopes 



^Topporbunity for parents to attend at least one meeting to ^ 
discuss program and ob.jectives; public informed through media, displays, 
and so on 

^•^with emphasis upon leaving site ,as good if not in better 
condition for future participants 

^9 at least 1^ hours is allowed for wash up, eatin^^, clean xrp 
and relaxation pe3f"'TftGal * 



50, 



'other than rest periods 
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17. The program <fioes not excessively dupli- 
cate .se3rvices51- offered by other 
institutions. (6.2) 

18. The program is planned to act as a 
catalyst52 to most subject matter areas 
of the school curriculum. (5.6) 

19. The program serves to integrate and 
correlate isubpect-.matter areas of the 
curriculum. (6.2) 

20. • The program is closely related53 to 

the natural environment. (0.6; 
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21. The t)rogram is planned to mfeet the 
needs and interests^^ of participantsy <.b. u 

22. The prcjgram allows for flexlbility.55 (6.8) 6 

23. The program allows for progi'essive 
14 levels of achievement.-' (o.O) 

2k. The prograin allows for the psychomotor^''' 
i domain. {6.k) 
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^^•'^it may enhance these services . 0 

52j.enew interest by giving a subject relevancy 

" ■ 53is the site used oit^Tb^*^ of '^^e large area Present, 
e.g. to fire rockets or have- exx expand^(M^hery or golf program? 

'5i^salable skills, health and physic a^fitness, right^ a^d 
duties of a citizen, family life, economic consequences, methods of 
scfence; appreciation of art, literature, ' '^^^ 

lei?Se tSe, respect for self a^d others, ability to thxnk rationally 

■ 5^rog3bam may be changed not necessarily by adult planning 
alone but by IhSd Slterest, inclement weather, laaterials not available, 
etc. The general atmosphere is informal. 

'■>^'aetivitier. woiad becoiue more challenging rather than ., 
reiiolLtious 

^^''^maxiuul mid motor skills 
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\ ^. ^58 ' ' 6 5 ^ 3 

,5. IheXogr«allo»sfor*earfect.ve 

domain \ w.x; 

J>hTn allows for the cognitive 

domain • wv^; 

' ipants. (6*2 ) 

• ^^r^-r^c, for health exajaina- . 

nr.«<: for domestic crops 
by participants, t^-^/ 



6 5^32 
60 6 5 ^ 3 i 

6 5 3 
6 5 ^ 3 

6 5^3 

■G&:^ 5 ^ 3 
6 5 3 
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— ' ' ■ c^r^ndine, valuing, organiza- 

■ 98i„«„aa.atlon of reviving,- re^ondxng, 

.tion «>d value concept , „j those slcills 

aad abiUtles necessary to . , , „ . foUo»er and 

60,^ttee in ^.SL'S'TaS? "e prosram, etc. 

Xeader. .-ber p. a „orM"aect, f-ld 

■ 6H0 ...e the particip^t -^e^^^ 

education ^"^'tLra^P-prrare #ess for «eatUer, etc. 
.«ione, sa^atalxou, app P ^ _^ ^^^^^ 

to a Study or u aead iro.. in 
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The program encourages .outdoor activities 
that may become life-long hobbies. °^ Ko-i) 

3l^. The program encourages skiU-s^^ required 6 5^3 
for the out-of-doors. (6.1) . . ^ 

35. The program encourages social recreation 
skills.^5 (5.8) 

36. The program discourages the use of 
formal classroom instruction^^j in an 

1 outdoor setting." (6.7) 

^7. The program allows for infomal games^'i' 6 5^3 

designed to fit the needs of children. (5-6) 



6. 5 3 
6 5 3 
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38. The program allows for the staff _ ■ 
teachers to see and study at the centre 
prior to arrival of the students, lb. 4; 

39. The program initially is a basic neces- 
sity schedule.68 It is presented to the 
school for activities to be included. (^^9) 

•■ IvO. Input for the activities to be included 
is received from teachers, resource 
persons, students, end parents coopera- 
tively, (^^'l) 

in. The activities to be included f 

orgaiuzed by the classroom teachers. V^-^) 

63rock collecting, bird watching, photography, nature craft, etc. 
61|3,,,,tion for the outdoors, e.g. some are fishing, boating, 
swimming, sld.ing, snowshoeing, etc. 

^ v,^^r,o• fnlk sinking, dramatic presentations, 
65foljk and square dancing, loXK sin<5xxife, ^ «^ 

storytelling, etc. 

66^ exwnple may be to bring a math text fr^ school mid answer 
the questirns'JSuded^ th. text while sitting under a tree 

67.ide g^nes using the whole group, scavenger hunts, treasure 

hiuits, etc. . ' ,. 

Hmek chores, days which si)ecial resource 
UWa. t^men.^;;L U^^^^^^^^ axe available, etc. 

rriSlirin tnere^ e^lorea Tor if the school wishes. 
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k2. A directory of possible program 

activities is available to the school#^Co- 

l{.3. The program attempts to relate class- 
room experience and subject matter to 
reality in the out-of-doors through 
first-hand experience* (6.6) 

l\k. The program encourages exploration and 
adventure. 70 (6.U) 

11.5. The program allows time blocks of at 
lekst one half regular school day per 

activity. 71 (U.9) 

I > ' . 

k6. The program allows for the classroom 
£roup to be visited for the purpose of 
orientation by the "centre" staff some 
; time before the group's arrival at the 
"centre." (6.l) 

Wji, The program attempts to be real, rather 
than simulation. (6.5) 

lf8. The program captures the participants 
imagination as being vrorthwhile and ; 
relevant. (6.6) - 

h9. The program stresses good conservation 
practices in all activ?.ties. (6.5) 

50. The program encourages informal teacher- 
pupil, teacher-counsellor, counsellor- 
studgnt relationships. (6.5) 
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6 5 > 3 2 1 

65^321 

6 5 ^ 3 2 1 



69This should not limit program possibilities. The teachers 
should not be Encouraged to rely on this list completely. ^ 

- TOfollomng trails, mountain climbing, cook-outs and hikes, 
historical eSorftions to'such sights as abandoned fa^s, navxgatxng 
with map and compass and oo on 

- 'J'We .a^.ailable per day: (a) after breakfast, (b) ; after 
lunch^ (c) aTter dinner 

72cook-outs, overnight hikes, biology, geology, artifacts, food 
^waste from kitchen, overuse of wilderness study areas, etc. 
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51. The progreuu deals with some local 
aspects of environmental abuse, misuse 
or pollution. (5*5) 

52. The program' encourages the attempt to 
solve problems connected with man's 
basic needs of food, clothing, shelter, 
group living and spiritual uplift. (5 '9) 

53. Learning methods vary with the age and 
matiirity of the participants.'^ (6.9) 
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5I+. The program uses a variety of learning 
and teaching methods for each partic- 
ular group. (6.6) . 

55. The facility and surrounding area has • 6 
been closely studied by persons repre- 
senting various discip3j.nes^so that 

msixiinum use can be 

teaching learning resources in the 

program. (6.5) 

» ■ ■ ■ 

56. As age of TDarticipants increases so does 6 
specialization and intensity of program. ^6.1; . 

57. The program adjusts and adapts as the 6 
season of the year changes. (6.8) 

58. - The program encourages the benefits of 6 

an orderly plan of living . ' ^ ( 5 • 5 ) 

59. The p)rogram is progressive in that it 6 
follows a sequence of prestudy, study 

on location, and follow-up study. (6.U) 

60. Prestudy and follow-up study together 6 
should require more time than study on 
location. (5«5)' 
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TBabilities, limitations, needs, interests 

Y'tregular well balanced meals as weLL as regular rest periods, 
ploy periods and study periods, etc. 
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61. The prograjn encourages a spiritual 
response from participants . ' ^ 5 • 5 ; 

62. The program encourages self -discipline 
aiid group discipline. (d-H; 

63. The program emphasizes the intricate 
relationships between man and envir- 
onment. C^'^) 

6k, The program encourages the development 
of the powers of observation as a means 
of learning through the involvement of . 
all the spses. (6.6) 

65. The outdbor education program is 6 
considered to be en integral part of 

the regular school program. Vd.h; , 

66. The program is evaluated^ by teachers, ^ 
students, parents. (6.3/ 

Part IV 
STAFF 

1. An .administrative unit'^^ is responsible 
for outdoor education. (5 '5 J 

v., 2^^^he head of the administrative unit is 
Responsible for: 

A. coordinating efforts of an advisory 

outdoor education study committeeTr (5.5) 
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75eioseness to creatlTon, fS^owSip' 
challenge to creativity, adaptability, cooperative fellowship 

76supervisor, authofrity, etc. _ 

77 4. ^rc nation and recommendations concerning 

procedures, etc. 
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orgamzing informational . and traioins 
sesSinsTB to familiaxize teachers 
vith purposes, guides, ^^^^^ 
for outdoor education 

0. davalopir^ <=«P-^f T'rratS''Sive?Sty ^ ' 
ing programs by incorporating uni. 

education facilities (5.9) 

sriisSs\r^^^^^^^^ ' ' ' ' 

S^sarco. tea.^- t™^^ 
sibility for vrervlexnoA^^^J^ 
resident tea'ching and follow up 
activities C^-l) ; 

developing a progra. to f^^^^^^^^^^ 

teachers with P°f ^^i^^^f ^ea^by 
use of the school site and nearoy 
SSuJal areas for the puxposes of 
outdoor education tb,2; 

/.,-r,«-Hne development of a program 
coordinating ^^^"^-^"^^ . . to' students 
■ with offering^ appropriate to sz 
Trora kindergarten to. grade 13 (6-3; 
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6 5^ 3 
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for outdoor education <.b.^; 



6 5 3 



'?%n- service 

7We beinB cognizant o^;-*^^^!rf!rrrl "-avSl^^^^^^ 
>^c, l°"«,''»reri:5:s°:if ruiaL^a^Ia^Ltra pay fpr "centre' ., 
of instructional materials ana g 
responsibilities 
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J. coordinating outdoor activities and 
interests of schools and other 
interested and concerned persons or 
groups (5.6) 

K* providing necessary service 
functions.^^ {6.h) 
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3. The "centre" is administered by an outdoor 6 5^32 
school principal.^"'- (6.2) 

h. The principal or his assistant has 6 5,^32 

complete administrative and supervisory 
responsibility for the program on the 
site. (5.6) ■ 

5, The principal spends at least Qcr/o of 6 5^32 

his duty time on site. (5-2) 

Jo. The principal of the "centre" appraises 6 5^32 

teacher qualifications, determines special • 
interests and stresses program activities 
for which teachers are best qualified. (5'^) 

. 7. The principal has a strong environmental 6 5 3 2 

education b'aclq^rotind. (5*6) 

8. The principal is able to communicate 6 5 ^ 3 2 
outdoor education in socially signif- 
icant terms. (6-2) 

9. The. principal is able to demonstrate 6 5^3 2 
and communicate skills in outdoor ; . 

activities.^3 (6.2) 

10. The pi-incipal is a trained competent 6 5 ^ 3 2 

teacher* (5.5) 



^^negotiations for suitable study sites, requests for special 
personnel, materials, supplies, equipment, transportation, etc. 

^■'■olso may be known as coordinator or director 

^^hysical enviromenl both natural and urban 

BSrecreutional, socifa, personal health, group planning, 
conaervatiou, Bciehce arul other school sub.lect areas, aJid value concepts 
related to above 
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,1 The principal is knowledgeable of most 
fslecP^ of the operation of a resident 
children's camp. (6.3) 

1? The' principal- is able to integrate most 
^tdoor education skiU-s and other 
. outdoor learnings through iUeld v,orlc. (6.0^ 

\3. The principal has knowledge of human 
• growth ^d development. {i>.^} 

Ik The principal is acquainted -with 

resea^ch^^'in outdoor education. (6-2) 

-f-pp/>her^^ understands his 

velf are87 of ^tud^ts whxle off the 
school grounds. (6.9 j 

.eaehers .^-^'-ST,:^',TJTtZ 
experienees in activities 1^ » 

--iLi-is^Tiro^u^sr in°: raS- 

education is neiu ^^'-^ . 
outdoor school setting. (b-^U 

18. A teacher reauires a minimm of 
- » 88 nn-service, or pre 
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A teacher reguir«^. 

S§r£cS^^^^^^^ 

ti^before he or she is allowed to 
acconrpany the class. {^.^) 



'^^^ZIZ^. ^eeli^ Ttiof-lfaSshira^d p'^^^ 
facilities and equipment, tran^ortation, leader 

8530 that he can guide the program pla^ng group 
86^ereafter known as "teacher" 
^Te. written policy is set 

1- +r.-r n-F the administrative unit 
88evaluated by a board or director of the admi 

-. 89fo^.al training such as teacher education courses 
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19. Teachers are made awaxe of the amount 
* of "housekeeping"90 required in the 

operation of a residential outdoor school* D-y> 

20. Teacher in- service training is not_ ^ 
compartmentalized but various studies 

• are integrated through-out the training 
ses"sion# (6.2) 

21. AH teachers are ahle to teach out-of- 6 
' doors, {h.Q) 

22. The "centre" is used as a headquarters 
for leadership training and experience 
in the out-of-doors for: 

(a) teacher candidates (5»8) 

(b) in-service program for practicing 
teachers \6mO) 

(c) preservice and in-service programs 
for personnel of private and public 
programs concerned with camping and 
out-of-doprs* (5-l) 

23- Any workshops, clinics, or in-service * 
prograias attended by the teachers are 
recorded on the teacher's wrk rec^d 
for credit. 

2k. The general format of outdoor education 
in-service is that: 

(a) teachers go through a program nust 
as their students might (5 '3) 

(b) teachers are assisted in discovering 
those things which can he best taught 
out-of-doors (6.3) 

(c) teachers are given techniques and 
illustrations for use in outdoor 
education (6.?J 
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^J^genernl clean up of cabin and cabin area, dininp. hall or 
kitchen duty, etc. 
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I 

r rrs^ca Jt^^?^:^S^of-r/s (6.5) 

ership» (6.5) 

27. Use is made of resource teachers' 
special talents. K^-'?) 

28. The make-up of the ^"^^ij"^ "^^"^^"'^3 
staff93 includes ^i.^'^^^Jg^fe^,^' 
possible in interests, s-^^Yfi UV 
training, end experience. ^b.M; 

29. counsellors are students.9l^ (5-0) 

or her stay at the "centre. (5-6) 
32. CounseUors are treated as maabers of 
the staff. (6.2) 

r^:^;— ^ ^^^^ 

troining prograiti. -(6.5; 
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91humajn as well as mkterlal 

+v,o+ nnn help visitins class 
92qaa;Li.fied, competent teachers that can help 

room teachers 

93prlncipra, rasc^ce teachers, eounsellors 

9W school, eoUe.,e or university. usuOly voX>u,teers 

95evsXuatlon of the co^mseUor as „eia as pror,r» 
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3U. Counsellors arrive at. the ''centre'- \ 

-before the students for final briefing. ^^^^ 
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Preservi'ce in outdoor education is 
^ oSSS to all teacher candidates.y^ - 

36. The oh,1ecUves of the preservice are: 

(a) educational experience for students 
and teachers to increase their knowx 
T^e and value of the environment . ^ ^ 

(h) -education of future teachers g^^^^^ 5 ^ 

in-service for practicing teacners 

(c) to conduct a residential outdoor 
education centre (.^-^^ 

. (d) that all teacher candidates receive 
outdoor education experience (5-6) 



6 5 '+ 3 2 1 
6 ^' »f 3 2 1 



(e) that stress is laid on inter- 
relationships C5«9; 



I..\3 2 ^ 
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o+ +hp teacher education 
37. Preservice at the teaca ^^^^^i^. 

level is adminisberea 
ciplinar^r- advisory council.^' (5-7; 



/ 



"^.^.tlt^.Uons t... tr„,.n *e largest n-er Xo.^ 

hired teachers ' / " _ ; trends 



RECOMMENmTlONS . 

offered as recoinmehdations -for 
The f oUowing suggestions are offered 

, „ for -W outdoor adulation centres in Canada, 
aereloped for tray , ' -.^ v„ developed for 

, A SimUar Undated instr^ent should b. develop 
^' outdoor education centres m Canada. 

11 "rMri finor pursuit ouisaoox 
..^.demess o. ..developed for 

l^. A similar validated in^T^ruu 

"T ::ntations could .e P^ed upon t.e — ent of ^ 

possluly more specific, ..problem centered" 

6. A study should be designed to co^ars proble. 

, -.entered" residential outdoor education pro«ra»s. 

to "curriculum centerea x ^ 
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FOOTNOTES TO CtlAPTK^ 5 • 

- ■ - - • ^ 

^ " -dpnt nn t.door. Education 

- (.o.t.ern xmn,is; Unive^sit,: I..a.o Ta^ T ^ ^^^^^^ 

Canadian Education Associ^fcr3^r71^72T7^11- 
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CALGARY 
SCHOOL 
BOARD 

CALGARY SCHOOL DISTRICT 19 

EDUCATION CENTRE BUILDING 
515 MACLEOD TRAIL S. E. 
CALGARY 2-1, ALBERTA. 

TELEPHON:d: -267-9910 (AREA CODE .403) 

TQ WHOM IT CONCERN 

I to Offer latter as support for the ^^'^^^^^'^^ 

Of a n Instrument for Evalua t ion of Residential ., , y 

In Canada- as proposed, by Master ol Mu catlon candidate Mr. Nestor 

Kelba* - ^ - 

J feel that there Is a .ery real need for^such ^^s*^^,^^ 

great mny requests for Information on the 1"^^°^.^^^°" ^^^^ have been, 
nf- R*.Rldentlal Outdoor Education centres and programs, mere nav« , 
irSrpIsf fe„ months, a considerable n^^^^^^^ f^^^, 
various educational and, governmental ^^^l^l^^JZl. Pot thesi reasons 
to coast, examinations and surveya of ^^°":_-h and study, 

such a document, as might result from Mr. KelU ^ ^^^^f ^^others 
would be extremely valuable for the purposes of educators ana oxne 
mereSed in developing a^d promoting Outdoor Education. 

posal rolling. 

I .„oH t^t I and ^^ colleagues In f » "f/,f ^^L^'ruS'^n Z^- 
flnd an e-l-rSt'^tTSLf lSterert to ^he S^J^SS^nt of Biuoatlon 
„ent »ouW "° „5°„^tSe YoutTand Recreatlori»th of which are 

:C^rrti?°Jfa::f if-irtlol of outdoor Muoatlon- In Al^rta. 

in the field oi unmoor cAiu^:* imnwlRdize there have been no 

rdiro?:iiSS-orrer"d:„ri: t.7ir^T. 

in this project. 

•r V + +h.+ this letter will be considered as a strong recommendation 
fVr"S^ eSste^c:,';S::u and ultl^te completion of this study as a 
suitable and desirable thesis topic. 




j; W, Houghton. 
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Qltie OlnlbQp of tburatinn 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 



371 BuooR Street west. TonoN 
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MEMORANDUM, 



June 8,. 1^72. 



FOR: Mr. Nestor Kelba 
FROM: Professoj J.H. Passmore 

I ^ 4- nf an Instniment 

/ ^^fimitv of travelling 

da wish for some 
3 „^ school admnistrators h.v^ o^^^^^^^^^ , ^aaonably 

conducting. tMa 
assistance, ana w^ix^ 

I am preparing. • vr.ur 

„ , . ..on.., .UPPOH - 
' graduate dissertation. . 

J.H.P. 
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Kamp Kiwanis, 



, Dear. Sir: • +-0+ the- University of 

Director -f,Kamp K^wa^s - c J^^^ ^^^^3,. 
which operates for six ^ 

' . „ r^utdoor education program has g ^ this 
The Galgary. outdoor ^^^^ o^«^ ^,00^ educatipn • 

, initial involvement of IbO ^ ^^ieipa . 
present f ^^^^sons U a li^e int^-f^^.^^J conversations ^ ' 
I have met many per ^ing people. ? ^f concerns 

e»«s3ed at the "^ii^^L^vnn Toronto As'sooiaiion) , 

that an eiraluatxve J- . ,, . . . 

oentres 1= required. ^.^^ l„p, 

.n.tr-ent - -^^^ o. «3.den-, . 

■XT:^^ ■ ■ ^ outeo:r-T^ucation 

' rndTs'ed ?o ^lidate criteria whxch 
instrument. ■ <. 
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4v.T« mfimber of this jury 
You have been recommended as ,a P°^f ^^^/^et in the field of 
because of your recognized knowledge and intere 
residential outdoor education. j 

' V, t one hour to complete. 

The validation process will JJ^^^Ji^tion vathin a week of 
Jurors will be urged to complete £j ^^ped self -addressed 
Xsvt of the criteria. In -^Mf ^'^^i^fun of inconvenience wxH 
envelope «ill be enclosed so that a min 

be caused to the juror. • ^^^^^ 

I would like to Emphasize thkt if you^^ able^to 
as a nuror vour efforts and P^'^Pf f^^^^^^e ^y study and will help 
Sur ^coope^tion ^^^^^Sve^rstt^^^^^^^^^^ ^^dential outdoor 
. ^.rrtlon ^slS^^ ^or Sure years. 



„^ +-?mp a.r"^ -cooperation. 
Thank you for your time an_ .o y 



Respectfully yours. 



I' 

'.I 

H 



r 



I 



Nestor N. Kelba. 



NNK:les 
End. 2 
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Name: 

Title! — 
Preferred: 
Address: 




Please check (7) the appropriate spaces: 

coiment^ -.srithin a Meek of receipt. 
__ (2) I regret that I »iU not be able to act as a Juror. 
(3) I «uld appreciate receiving a ccp, of the inatn^ent 
for my files. 

prospective Juror or jurors. 




Reason for recommendation: 



4.V, ^r,« iuror is recommended please add 
(If more than one juror ib 

additional sheets.) 

^nT«nr«i is Leader s in 
The basis of ^he list of Prospectx^^^ ^las E.-Wad^rthex. 
ou tdoor Education by O^vU^e b^. Jon 
triliiSIi^HI^^ty, Septembei*, 1971. 
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R. R. # 2, 

Calgary, Alberta, 
T2P 2G5 

March U, 197U. 



Ovex a year ago you agreed to assist me m my jtudy_ Ihe 
Development of an Instrument for Evaluating ^^^^^I^^^^-^ ^ 
door Education Centres in Canada." l^is Study would foiri the 
thesis requirement for.my Master of Science at the Unxversxty 
of Calgary. ' - 

Subsequently I became ill/a new camp f f ^^f " f J. ^ 
finally my lob from which I had a sabbatical leave at the time 
S'ged sLnificantly upon my return. T laid my research and 
completed pilot study aside for a tme but now I am ,^ble to 
begin work on my thesis again. 

I have updated my research and revised my criteria. The ^ 
next step is to forward the criteria to the selected 3urors f or 

?heir opinions. -As you may recall the -«-P°-f ^J/^^SSve 
for jurors from all p^ts of Cana^ia was overwheLiiingly positive. 
Please allow me the prWege to assume that y°l^ "^^^f . 
serve as a juror to validate criteria which will become the 
basis of the instrument. 

l^e validation will require about one to ttjo hours to 
complete. A self -addressed envelope is enclosed for your;-, 
convenience. 

If you are now unable to act as a juror please return the 
contents ?n tSe self^^Sdd^^ssed envelope. If the criteria would 
Se of some use to you please retain it,. but in any event let me 
know if you are unable to act as a juror. 



If you are able to act as jur^r your f/^/^J^^^^PS^to 
ness will be greltl^? appreciated. ^ „Jf in thS^ ^ 

gently prod you if I do not have a reply from you m T.nr 

weeks. 

Your cooperation will enable .e ^ -^^^^^r 
provide a useful evaluative instrunient ^^Ji^^inary 
education centres in Canada. I have enclosed the prela^xn ry 
foim of the instrument with the directions to the juiy oi 
experts included on pages iii and iv. 

Respectfully yours. 



„„„ T ■' Nestor N. Kelba 

NNK:les 

Encl. 2 • 
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Prelimrnary Form 



AN B-5TKJMENT FOR EVALUATING RESIDENTIAL 
OUTDOOR EDUCATim CENTRES 
• IN CANADA 



by 

Nestor N. Kelba 

Name of Juror — 

Title of Jui'or ^ — 



• o . Desired fiml copy oC ins trunent: ^ 

. o " yes 
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INTRODUCTION 

that area of educational 
Outdoor education has been ^^^^^^.^.^.-s. An increasing 
experience which can be best ^^^^^^J "^^^"'^iiJages of outdoor education 

4.«=c a-re found in mor.t prov- 
Residential outdoor education ce^^^^^^Ign developed for the 

for self-evaluation. 

used in tHi= lns.™..ant t.= won. "cantre" rerars to 
■•residential outdoor education centra. 

DIREGTIOllS TO WF, JUBI OF EXPERTS . 

Prior to ,.tln. please read the tollowin. dlractlon= cararully. 
\. Briefly read t.e entire ln.tn»ont so as to understand Its 

nature and contertt. . n 

r oxr^luitina a "centre" by. placing a 
2. Rate each criterion for ^'^f J^^ of the criterion: 
ci«:le around the appropriate letter to the right 

"Essential" circle "A" 
"Very Desirable" circle "B" 
"Desirable" circle "G" 

"Acceptable" circle "D" 

..Questionable" circle "E" 

"Unacceptable-;", circle "F" 

"Not Feasible" circle "G" 

■ "Not Applicable" circle "H" 

3 If you feel the v^rding of a criterion be i^p-ved 
please nl^a the appropriate cormctlons. 



iii 



iv 



u V,,. T^laced in another of the ' 
U. If you feel a criterion shouia P^^f J^^.e it. 
four areas please indicate in which area i/ou wou h ^ 

•4 ^5 nlec'se do so, but then , 
c;. If you wish to add some criteria, P _ ^^^^^^^^ g^gp -t^,, 

rate the added criteria with the sar.e scale as 

A ,r«„-r ('omments and suggestions 
Please return the instrument and 7°^!^^ as quickly as possible, 
ii the enclosed -st&nped, self -addressed envelope as q y 

Thank you for your time and consideration. 



II 
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Part I 



PHILOSOPHY AND OB^CTIVES 



A philosophy for outdoor education is 
institution • 

^^-^^ 

taught out-of-doors, 
system. 

All students ax^ offered a varie^jf 
of outdoor education experiences. 

All students are offered f 
durlnE their school years. 

T'^^^fox^r-^x^sfra/art.^d 



EVDAQUNN 

S E C U N 
SDSGE AFA 

S C E P 
A P 



abcdefgh 

ABGUEFGll 

A B C D E F G 

A B G D E F G 
A B G D E F G 



A B 



C U E F G 



field study to a stay xn a re:=x 



wilderness camp 
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E V D A Q U. N 

S E C U N 

/■ ■• ' s u S C E A 5" A 

E S C E P 

A P 

/ 



S 



3 C D E F G H 
B C D E F G H 



Studerts' during their stay at the "centre" 
or as a result of their stay at the 
"centre" vill: 

, . . 2 ' A B C D E -F G H 
A eiqjerience elements of social Ixvmg / 
thT/ough group planning, sharing, 
woSkng and living together with peers 
and adults. . ' 

/b. have had direct (first hand) 
^ experiences in the out-of-doors for 
L each specific subject matter area. 

C. evaluate3 the importance of the 
natural environrp.3nt. 

D. valuel^ the natural environment. ^ 

E. respond^ to a meaningful work 
experience. 

F. experience and use a variety of gkills 

requii^d for outdoor recreation. 

i- fiRCUEFGH 
g:. respondlto the opportunity to assume ABO 

^- responsibility* 

value"^ and use personal health 
practices^ - 

vnluel^ and use safety practices. 



A B C D E F G H. 
ABCDEFGH 



ABCDEFdH 



B C D E F G H 
g C D E F G H 



2^gspj.- the rights of others 
/ 3^ake qualitative and quantitative iudgm^t.s ^ 
\ \xv^ worth to; slowly being inbernalized • ^ 

I ^actively attend to; co..itting |...lf in son. s.^H 
! ^archery, shootin. and huntins^^^^ ^nro;lrr;^S;.riu;;t^ 



on* ^ 



E . V^D A Q / U N N 

S. E' C U N 

S DSCEAFA. 

E S C E P 

S o" " A P 

A BCDEFGH 



A B C D E F G H 

ABCDEFGH 
ABC D E F G H 



J. perceive'^ and use basic survival 
skills required when in the out-ol- 
-dooi^. 

K. analyse-'relationshdps ant integrate 
• the outdoor experiences with tne 
regular school curf^ulum. 

L. . enjoy himself , or hei^ 

M. relate and be. comfortable with peers 
and adults in info mal -situations. 

N. experience the concept of: a self- 
contained conununity. 

9 . + ABCDEFGH 

0. make spiritual responses to out- , 

door experience. =^ , 

Comments and Suggestions 
(if mom space is needed use other side of page) 

/ 



A 



B C D E F- G H 



■ 7.,^., „ea„in. and ^''^^^ ^ 
Situations occurring wi*hin the ^pai-ia 
individual 

^converging needs' of individual and society 
^verbalize and think 



Part II 



ADMINIS-mi'IO^- 



E V D A Q U N N 
S E C U N 

sdsceafa 

^ ^ S C E P 

A P 



E 
S 



,2 A ' b - C B E F G « 



3. 

u. 



•iyyrL^^ and practices 

arriTO on the site. 3 A B 0 D E F 0 H 

Oood bustaess Procadte. and , 

are followed. ' : a B C B ' E F G H 



dJ.^ - 

• +v,« form of reduced load 
Compensation xn the form ^^^^^^ 

or financial oo^^^^^f^°l,] „ho participate 
?rtre^Chour'a^ay^utdoor exper^^ 

5. support staff i^^^f^^l fabor^codfa'af 
^ the respective provxncxa 

to minimum wages, hours 

off, etc. , ' [i\ 



BODE 



F G H 



— for teaching ■ 

Canada Pension Plan, ^^^^ consxdQi-e 

compensation, Medxcal Hea _ ^^^^^^^ 

r^tftS iec"xS fnd X^Uat.o„. a. - 
and medical reco»^= 

nnanclalr.cords*ept and audited, ■ 

. ?r/oraiaa.le. etc. ■ _ ; , 

invantorxes ciii 

1 1 



A Q U N N 



E V D 

S E C U N 



D S C E A F A 

E ^ \ l 

S ^ 

. 5 A B C D E F " 
^-aff^ fulfills all conditions 

labor codes. . jV B C D E F G H 

■ ^ Q+aff is available. 

7. Adequate support staii ^BCDEFGH 

are maintaxned. A BCDEFGH 
10. Guidelines' are established^^^^^^^ 

of parent and teacher ^^^^^^ 

teachers and parents are j^BCD EFGH 
accommodation xs oj. 

nature. a* r C D E F G H 



A B C D 



E F G H 



• 1 orated in a natural settine 
12.. The site xs ^o^^^^t^^^^^n or development^ 
«ith a mir-xjnum xntrusxu 



by man. 



^_ . ' . local farmers, 

counsellors r>^^ 

' from provincial labor codes where 

^to allow them to be exempt fro. pro 
they apply to minimum wa.es, • 

A • o <,taff. maintenance staff, heax^n 

6food servxcestaft, m 

stenographic and clerxcal staf 

7ii..uit. ir"^^^ "Ta"^" 

vehicle insurance P—^^ -.c, 

staff ^--^-^^^i^^":^ insurance for students 

extended health care ^^^^^ ^.^^^^^^^^ 

■ Boabin or tent ^"^^^ "ffo/feals, campfires, etc. 
,.up comes together, as a wb - ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

9,ecluded, with P^^^J^'^i^^/of plant and animal Ixfe . 
side, brooks, lakeside and varx 
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E V D A y U, N N 

c E C U N 

S D S C E A F A 

^ E S C E P 

S A P 



A B C* D E F G H 
A B.C D E F G H 
A B C D E F G H 

— - A BODE FGH 



A B C b E F G H 



3 The facilities. ax. designed to complement 
the surrounding envxronment. 

.^.Site has or is in proximity to program 
enrichment features. 

ic; Facilities are planned fulfill 
educational objectives.-^l 

I, Facilities aWesigned - se^^^^ 
munity when not^in use oy 

17. A urge enough t-=t o^^"^ 

XrtSn! T^SaSle «tlo is 1 acre 
per participant. /IBODEFOH 
IB. ihs facilities are winterised. ^ B 0 D K F 5 H , 

X,. The site is -11 drained. ^, ^ „ 

- -eSSrr?o«r/sra?f^^^^ 

Students. ft R C D E F G H 

. „ «lthin one hour drivinc 
21. The "centre" is witj^n o ^ 

time of the school. B C U E F G H 

available. a r C P E F G H 

. v, n ns available for feeding 
■ Mrf^^ip at one sitting. 

— "~ : ^TTZriali. campfire area, variety of 

10.^terf ront, open f ^'ine ^.^^tiral phencena 
piant life, trees, an..als a^ ^ ^^^^ include e-ire 

ll„eather stations, ^^^Jj^'^i.^ry, 'trading post, stomge 
,„up, -ture trails, s-11 7^^^ „„as, etc. 

.pace for tools, d.sp y ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

12easp of transportation anu i 
Should not^besacrificod, novK,ver , 
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2U. Adequate storage for food, supplies and 
equipment is available. 

25. A separate and distinct area is available 
for an infiimary. 

26. Laundry facilities^l^ available. 

27. An administrative office^^ is available. 

28. Adequate - ^T^tes' ''c^n^"'"^ 
staff and volunteer vehicles, centre 

vehicles and others. 

29 ' Program units do not average more than 
15 students to 1 teacher. 

30. Special facilities are available that 

. enhance the program unique to the si to. 

31. The facilities cannot be described as 
resort type. i° 

32. The entire unit does not exceed 120 
participants* ~ 

Living accommodation units do not exceed 
. is sSdents to 1 teacher or counsellor. 



E V D A Q U N N 

S E C U N 

SDSCEA?A 

E S C E P 

S . P 

A B C D E F G H 



ABCDEFGH 

abcdefgh 
abcdefgh 

a. b c d e f^. g ji 

a" B C D E F G H 
A B C D E F . 0 H 

A B C U E F G H 
A B C D E F G H 
ABCDEFGH 



13it is used for no other purpose _ 
lUnot necessarily for the students 

l^contains usual' office fixtures including typewriter, dupU- 

- - . eating machine, (Vtc. . 

r^nld-. volleyhail courts, ^-astcetbcai 
IHennin court., ^''''^'''''''J^ff^^^^^^^^ buiiain^s ana 

home 

Er|c - 0139 



B V D A Q U N ^ 

Q E G U N 

S D S C A F A 

E S C E P 

S 

^bcdefgh 




11. The "centre" supplies services and 

Ssourcesl? rto the degree requxred by 

the school. j 

35. The "centre" regularly evaluates its 
objectives. 

36. Boys and girls live in separate buildings^ 
--^"WaelTeTs-anar counsellors are px^ovxciea — 

vSh separate rooois from students. 

in students' jlivinB quarters. 
UX. Provlsioris .najg for housinn of over- 

night visitors. ^ I, C U ■ E F 0 K 

fi? ;iS)\"e=VsuiS tfars^dentiaX 
outdoor education experience. 

U3. *ere .ore thaj 'one .lassro» ^^f^^ 

^^^s=rr ? "™ SfSrent Lhools. 
Ij.. The cla==«om teacher accompanies the 

students . 



A. BCDEFGH 

A B C D E F G H 

-A—B- 
AB C D E F G H 

A B C D E F G H 
A B C D E F G H 

B C D E .F G H 



A B .C D E F G H 



abcdbfgh 



rt-rth£%et^tanda.s , 

' V=tr„ specialist .resource personnel 

• .,vispivontothisnn.upthouEhthlsisnotth.. 



A B C D E F G H 
A B C D E.F G H 



7. 



administration, and board. , B C D E F G H 

. 92 ^-p -^hp ''centre" ^ 
-.f.f Xrv^ufs" a*oet an:, 

refpfH :WHe SC.OX s.s.e.. , 3 , . . 0 H 

— ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

. + -^c: denied the right to par- 
..0. No student denxe ^.^ to meet 
ticipate because oi xi ^ 



A B C D E.F G H 

ticipate becausB ^^--^^ 

nSncialobllgaUons.-5 ^ n 0 " " " » 

announced by gonh^j 

loud devices. ^ ^ ^ ^ E F G H 

rrs SleotBd in somB manner. 



■ . 20„Hve Hon.a. and leave _ , 

21teaohe«- association ^a^-^f «t^^^^^^^ school board . 

■..ve reaffx^e ,„3,„aior„ materials, etc. 

22maintenanoe, utilxties, . „t^ibution 

■ 1 hudpet, trust fund, parents com.r 
23not from a specxaX budRet, 

, . „lces, la.ndrr, transportation, nurslUE, 

Zltfood, rood services, . 
rxtanded health insurance, e . ^.^ 

^5the re,.lar oon^t jtut- a|-.--'- J., be built . 

,)U1 ^ 
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E V D A Q U- N 
S E C U N 

4 B 0 D E F 



for children's resident carnps are 

adhered to. B C D E F G H 

• ",?clant camps are adhered to. , b 0 D E F » H 

tloh transportation ^^ff ^^hered to. 

children- s resident camps A B C D E F <> H 

^. "centre.. 

• cial and CanadianJ;HlH2^ 

camp accreditation. ^ BC DSFGH 

. • n sought to use 

s-oS^: ssrs-ir 0.1 t.e site, 

5s; .ach - ---if a-pisrp^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

—1. -mated. ,30 , K.OH 

5,. m teachers who accompany stndents are 

infowed and oriented. j B 0 D E, F G H 

"TSdT^--^^^^^ rsSSceirg- 

Se'a^SuaSe to all teachers. 



D E F G H 



'■ ■ ""^ '^T^d Prince Edward Islxind which. 

^^"rTo°3o trJs^^orhrfncSL/here. . 

"°":;el:ptloL are ^^^^-^^I^^l^^^^^:^^ • 
■ —tT/Sifa-d Brtfs^^OolShrTp to\00 Items conld he 

included here. ;,f.credits a camp by its 

P^^vlnclal campln, assoc^ 

standax^s Canadian Camp.n. ^^^^^^^^ 

29„„3.atatlve help, resource specxal.st., 

fi^t aid kits, etc. 
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61.- Special interest materials, equipment, 
and professional as&istance-?^ is made 
avsdlable to the teacher. . 



e'^V D A' Q U N N 

S E C U N 

SDSCEAFA 
E S G E P 

S A P 

ABCDEF GH 



Comments and Suggestions 



■V * 

i.' . ■ 



/ 



30p,otog«phy, roCotr/, »3ic, angling, .anping, etc. 
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Part III 
PROGRAM 



1. TheTprograiJi arises from the stated 
objectives of the "ceatrs." 

?. The program has particular and specific 
activities related to the achievemenji^ 
of each objective. 

3. The program" is designed to use outdoor 
education as a process of education not 
as a subject in itself. 

h. The program provides for individaal, 

small group^ and large group'- activities. 

$, The program is varied and diversified', 
not emphasizing one subject bo the | 
exclusion of others. 

6. The program makes use of human re- 
source s3 from- the community. 

7. The program makes use of material 
resources'^ from the community. 



E V D A Q U K N 

S E C U N 

S D S C E A F A 

E S C S P 

S . A P 



AB CDEFGH 



ABCDEFG H 



A D C D E F G H 
ABCDEFGH 



A B C D 3 F G H 
ABCDEFGH 



\\ ... 

<•':.•"'■ 



I 

I-. 



•^five to ten students 

2gingle classroom to entire group, more than just eating 
together 

■ 3fore.stry officers, farmers, private camp operator,' etc. 

^neighbors' land, f aim machinery, and other privately and 
publicly owned outdoor study stations, camps, etc. 

12 
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8. The program makes use of human re- 
sourcesb from within the school system. 

9. The program makes use of material 
resources^ from within the school system. 

10. The program allows for repose and 
meditation with the amount of txme 
dependent upon age, physical needs, 
neither, p?SvTous activityrlength ■ o f - 



E V D A Q U N N^ 

S ECU N 

S D S C E A F A 

E S C E P 

S A P 

A B C D EF G-H 
ABCDEFGH 
A BGDEFGH 



stay, etc. 



11. The program and objectives are commu- 

nicated to- parents and public adequately. 

12 The program allows for students to be 
active learners not merely observers. 

13. The . program allows time; ^^^^''tTli^" 
. share in care and improvement of the 

"centre." This includes grounds, 

facilities, and sanitation. 

lU. The program requires the observance of 
health and safety rules. 

1<. The program allows' for seal times to 
^ be suitably established^ and observed. 



ABCDEF GH 
ABCDEFG rt 
ABCD EFG H 

ABCDEFGH 
ABCDEFGH 



Vrchasing department, audio-visual department, specialist 
consultants, etc. ' 

hoan of special equipment such as cameras or telescopes 

7 ^ -4. /ro^ narpnts to attend at least one meeting to 
°''°J.n"and'^obi'crires; public Infomed through media, displays 
discuss program and obj-cx-xv-.o, f ^ 

and so on . 

8„i,i, 3„pHasls upon leavinr. site as Rood if not in ..U«r " 
condition Cor future participants 

9at least hours Is allowed for wash up, eatim-, clean up and 
relaxation per meal 

Er|c ' U145 
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SVD'AQUNN 

S ■ E C U N 
SDSCEAFA 
E S- C E P 

S • ■ A P 

A B G D E F ■ G H 



ABODE FG^H 
A- B C D E* F G H 

AB. CDEFGH 
A B C' D E F G H 

1 

ff 

A B C D E F G H 
ABCDEFGH 



16 The program provides students withl'an . 
' opportunity to relaxJ-" and create thexr 

own leisure activity. 

17 The program does not excessively duplicate 
servicesll offered by other institutions. 

18 The program is planned to act as a 
' catalystl2 to all subject matter areas 

of., tha .schaol curriculum. 

19. The program serves to integrate and 
correlate subject matter areas of the 
cuiTiculum. 

20. The program is closely related^^ to 
the natural environment 1. 

''I. The program is planned to meet the 
" needs and intercstslH of participants. 

22. The program allows for flexibility. 

• J ARCUE FGH 

23. The program allows for progressa,^e a » . 

levels of achievement. -^^ 

^^other than rest period^ 

^^it may enhance these services 

12^new interest by giving a subject relevancy. 

13to thP c,ite used only because of the large area present, 
e.g. to firl l .^^^ arcl,e^ or golf progr^J 

IL T cioTls health and physical fitness, rights and duties 
. • fimilfSe econoaL consequences, methods of science, 

of a ^^ti^ iSratu^c, music, nature, wise use of leisure txme 

^r^^pTcrSrsfK a^nd ot^^^:! a^bility to think rationally 

15 n, hp changed not necessarily by' adult planning alone 

.ut eii?rS.S;LS:^nt „eatn.., ».t»rials not av.Ua.le, eto. 
'I'he general atmosphere is inforna.L. 

l^^^tivitiBS would become morn challenninn rather than 
repetitious" . 
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E V D A Q U N N 

' E G- U N 

S D S C E 'A F A 

E S C E P 

S ^ ^ 

^17 A B .0 D E F ■ H 
2k. ' The program allows for the psychomotor 

.18 A B C D E F G H 

25. The prograin allows for the af f ectxve 

^.19 ABC D E F G- H 

26. The program allows for the cognative 

domain. i? p h 

, 20 A B C D E F G H 

- z^^^^'^ - 

A B C D E F G H 



OR The Piogi^ allows for participants to 
be i'n?pS in a f P--ntatxve fox. 
of government at the "centre. 

^ allows for health examina- 

29. The P^gf^^,^ii!"pg the participant 
tions and check-ups oi w i . ^ ^ 
and his living quarters by a^regisL 
nurse or equivalent person. 

^ oiinuq for domestic crops 

by participants. , B C D E K G H 

„llo«s for domestic animals * " 

rbnSrfor°"y participants. 



A B C D E F- G H 



ABCD. EFGH 



^^manual and motor skills . _ 

. , l6,„,.^x..ation of receiving re.ponain„ valuing ,or.an«a. 
■ tion and value concept ,^m« 
i : i^acnisition . -„ie..e. an. t.. .,aiop.ent of tHose s^Us 

I .na aMUtren.cessar, to use .no»Xedge ^ 

i leader, i3*er of a «or<c project, . 

: K t.e Pa-i--: -S'^.i:^::t:rHS;Ss. ..rsonal 

' T,y^^^f saniSiioraPPropHat. d,.s= for .-eatber. etc. 



\ 

\ 



' The progr^. enphasi;.es -the study of 
naturQ22 within its context. 

The program encourages outdoor act gi ties 
ttet'J^y^ecojae life-long hobbxes. 

' 31,. The program 'encourages JCL1132U requi^d 
.for-tlie out-of-doors. " 

.35; The,pro|ram encourages social recreation 



36. The program ^^^^^''^^^^^^Jf^Ln 
' fornal classroon xnstruction 
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E V D A Q U ' N N 

S. E C U N . : > 

S D S C E A F A .;, A 

E. S C P 

S A P- 

A B C D E F G H 

A B C D E F G H^^ 

A B C D E F G H 

,A B C B E F G H 

A B C D. E F G H ^ J 



outdoor setting. ^ r^ c. i? r H 

,27 A B G D E F (t H 



^^^r^^^<^ for infomal games 
TJ^r:^ ?S°?h/:La. or chmre.. 

m r.u*? for the staff ^nd 
pSSr S arrival of tho students. 



A B C D E F G H 



A B C D E -F G H 



— ~ ■ . • P^.t n'n a tjond contrasted 

22for exa.pl«, the study ^J™^ f rog xn a 
to a study of a dead frog in fo^ald-wde 

.3„., eoUect^., .i^ -cHing. photograph.. ..turo cr.rt. etc. ^ 
.U.,,„.Uo„ for the outdoors, e.g. so„e are Ushin,, hoating. , 

— — - ,„3entations. 

25folk and square- dancing, folk singing, 
.tory teUinr,. etc ^ ^ ^^^^^ 

eOTple *V ."J* '"t eS uhUe stttlnu muler a tree 
the queHlons included xn the te.t «nx ^ 

• , 27„«e ^ ^ th. -""^ I 

liunts, etc. • ' , ^^n i->^nurcp- 

oft t^m^.,- cvtorfis, days which special feoource 

, leaders ^ ^^'''^^ f 



ERJC ' ' 



+nvi+les to be included 
. uo. InpAt X^fl^T^'^rs] resource 

is received f rom parents coopera- 

persons, students, ana p 

tively= 

M The .cUvlUes t,o be included a« Si^n, 
o4anl.ed by the teachers. 

U3. The p«g- ^^nS^Slfci ««?r"t: 
first-hand experience. 

UU. The P«g«»o— 
adventure.-' 



^n, allows time blocks of 
' rasro^haS'^r^^Bula. schoo. day 

activit/.^-"- 



at 



per 



' ^ o-nows for the classroom 
U6. The program the purpose of 

group to be ^^^^^f ,4°J^tre" staff scSme 
orientation by the ^'^J'^^^^-i at the 
time before the group;,s arrxv 

"centre." ■ 
U7. The program attempts to be real «ther 
than simulatxon. 

relevant . 
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S E C U N 

a D' s C E A F A 

^ I SCEP 

A B D.E F G H 



A B C D E F G H 

'^bcdef'gh 



A B C D E F G 



^ B C D E F G H 
^BCDEFG^H 



^BGDEFGH 




B C D E F G K 

^^bcdefgh 



historical «^^°^f3"3°Sd so on 

.ith m.p and compass an ^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

3lt availablo^per day. ^a; 
lunch, (c) after dinner 
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E V D A Q U N N 
S E C U N 

s r ' s ^ ' 



A B C D E F G H 
A B C D E F G H 



A B C D E F G H 
A B C D E F G H 



=+rv:.qses aood conservation 
pupil, teacher-counsexxo , 

student relatxonships. A B C D E F G H 

^«^ic; uith some local 
Ifpe^r/S^nvf^-ent.! abuse. 

or pollution. ABCDEFGH 

' a variety of learning 
IS ?SS"ng''«thod. to. each partic- 
ular group. A BCDEFGH 

teachxng learnxug ^ 

program. ' ^ ABCDEFGH 

'TZ^ZZ^^y, gaolo.y,-artiracts. rood 

32cook-outs, overnight ^^^^ ^^^^^ study areas, eto. 
^ste from Idtohen, ovemse ol ^ 
■ 33 ,aUle,. Imitations, n>»as, inte^sts . , 

33,,ait.es, ^^^^^^ „„,,„1S, 

3U„™lar ««U. balanced meals 
,^,y perio^and study perxods, etc. 

o ' I ISC 



ABCDEFGH 
. B G D E F G H 
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E V D A Q U N N 

S E C U N 
S D S C ^1 A F A 

E S C E P 

A P 

;^ B C D E F .G H 
A B C D E F G H 

location. B C D E F G H 



59. Th. IS P-.re=s.^^^^^^^^ 

^ fnlloM-up study together 
IZXS^ ^re tl.e than study on 

location* 

hi The prog«.-n encourages a spiritual 
Ssp?"se from participants." 



and Iro^P discipXine. ^ , B G D K F 0 H 



onnient* 

6U. The pt.>gra. TlTllZ^^^^oT:^^^^^^ 
of th. P<:««^! °i, °H t^e involvement of 



A B C 1) E F G H 
ABC 



onment. ABCDEF GH 



of tho powers or ^^'T^^.^ent of 
of learning through the in 
all the senses. ^^^DEFGH 

r.r- education program is 

65. The an inle^ral part of 
consiaerea x»o i. - ^^crraTi. 

the regular school program. b C D E F G H 

is 'evaluated by teachers, 

66. The program is eva 

3 ludents,, parents. • A B C D E F G H 

tsfdenri^OuSLr Education Program. 

Co>maents and Suggestions 

is needed use other side of page) 
(if more space is neeaeu 



nxperience 



3!;clo5en.ss t« creation. -^-.-^.^^ fellowship 
to creativity, adaptability, P 



A r^vHpr. challBni?;e 
harmony and order, 
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Part IV 



STAFF 



EVD AQUNN 

S E C U N 

SDSC EAFA 

E S C E P 
S • A P 

A' B C D E F G H 



A BCDEFO H 
ABCDEFGH 

ABGDEFGH 

ABCD EFGH 



An actainistrative unit^ is responsible 
for outdoor education. 

. The head of the administrative unit is 
responsible for: 

A. coordinating efforts of an advisopr 
outdoor education study committee 

B. organizing informational and training 
sei8ions3 to familiarize teachers 
with purposes, guides, and materials 
for outdoor sducation 

C. developing comprehensive teacher train- 
ing programs by incorporating university 
courses' In-service courses, visits to 
camps and other acceptable media 

D. developing, policy for teacher ^ 
attendance^ at residential outdoor 

education facilities ^ 

^supervisor, authority, etc. 

o ^ , ,«V„fl+ion and recommendations ponc.erning 

procedures, etc. 

^in-service 

' \ • + r^f tpacher concerns such as time away 

We beii^E ^°S"^!^"ii°^itrv)m out-cf-doors, non-availability 
fn.m home, ^^^^^ ^-Y/"^i^'ai disband extra pay for "centr*.'^ 

of instructional materials and guiae. , 

vosponsibilitiea 
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E 
S 
S 



D 
E 
S 



D 
E 
S 



A 
C 
C 



Q U N N 
U N 



E A 
S C 



F 
E 
A 



A 

P 
P 



3. 
U. 



E» organizing a corps of teacher 

specialists to cooperate and share 
with classroom teachers the respon- 
sibility for pre-^plannini;; activities, 
resident teaching and follow-up ■~ 
activities 

F, maint&ining an inventory of unique 
and contributory teacher skills which 
may be used in teaching outdoor edu- 
cation activities 

G, developinf; a program to familiarize 
teachers with possibili-l>ies for the 
use of the school site" -and nearby 
natural area.s for the purpose^ of 
outdoor education 

H. coordinating development of a program 
with offerings appropriate to students 
from kindergarten to grade 12. 

I. administering a compr^hRnsive infor- 
mation and public relations program 
for out '.oor education 

J. coordinating outdoor activities and 
interests of schools and other 
interested and concerned persons or 
. groups 

c 

K, providing necessary service functi9ns.- 

I'he "centre" is administered by an outdoor 
school principal. 

" The princioal or his assistant has 
complete ad^ninist'rative and suporvisor^^ " 
responsibility for the program.; 



A B C D E F G H 



ABCDEFGH 



ABCDEFG-H 



ABCDEFGH 



ABCDEFGH 



ABCDE FGH 



A 
A 



B 
B 



C 
C 



D E 
D E 



F 
F 



A B C D 



G" H 
G H 



F G H 



^negotiations for suitable study sites, requests for special 
personnel, mal^rlalS", supplies, equipment, transportation, etc. 

^also may be known as coordinator or director 
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S E C U N 

S D S C E A F A 

. E S C E P 

S - A P 

.ABCDEFGH 
AB CDEFGH 



ABCDEFGH 
ABCDEFGH 



<. The principal spends at least 80^ of 
his duty time on site. 
™- ^««^r^al of the "centre" appraises 

. • «n >ia«; a strong environmental 
7. The principal has a s^iv"6 
education background. 

• -iq able to communicate 

icant terms. ' ^ v r w 

ABCDEFGH 

• n«? able to demonstrate 

9. l-he P^^^^^f in outdoor 
and communiQate sidx-i-s i" 

activities.^ ^ n ^ r H 

ABCD-^FGH 

• a trained competent 

10. The principal is a T-rdxii 

teacher. 

children's camp., 

-^o; xar^is * 

. . T v,o.! imowledge of human 
13. The principal has knowxeag 
growth and development. 



11 



12 



A BCDEFGH 

ABC DEFGH 

A BCDEFGH 
A B C D E F G H 



^7p,y3ical envi«»ant both natural and u*an 

conservation, science 
related to above 

9,^,„.3t«tion, J-i'^^^^.^^llf Sfd^Ut-J P™^- , 
facilities and equipment, transpo 

10,0 that he can guide the program planninc group 
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16. 



17. 



18. 



Th^ classroom teacher understands his 
or l^r responsibility for the safety and 
welfare^^ of students while off the 
scho ol\ grounds • 

Teachersvare encouraged to set learning 
experiences in activities in which they^ 
have most^skill and knowledge and which 
coincide wmh needs bf the group. 

Teacher in-s6rvice training for outdoor 
education is held outdoors in a camp 
setting • ^ 

••A teacher requires a minimum of 
experiencep in-service, or pre- 
service^^ education in outdoor educa- 
tion before he or she is allowed to 
accompany the class* 

Teachers are made aware of the amount 
of "housekeeping"-'-^ tirae required in the 
operation of a residential camp. 

Teacher in-service training is not 
" compartmentalized but various studies 
are integrated through-out the training 
session. 



21. ^All teachers are able to teach out-of- 
doors. 
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20. 
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S D S C E A' F A 
A S C E P 

S A P 

ABCD EFGH 



abcdii:fgh 



ABCDEFGH 



ABCDEFG H 



ABCDEFGH 



A BCflEF G H 



A BCDEFGH 
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, -^-^hereafter known as "teacher" ^ 
^^a written policy is set 
/ ^^evaluated by a board or dir^^ctor of the administrative unit 

'^^^formal training such as teacher education courses 

^^general clean up of cabin and cabin area, dining; hall or 
kitchen duty, etc. 
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EVDAQUNN 

S E C U N 
SDSCE AFA 

E S C E P 

o A P 



B c D E F G H 



ABCDE FGH 
A B C D. E F G H 



B G 



D E F G H 



59^ The "centre" is used as a headquar^rs 
for leadership training and experxeW 

in the out-of-doors for: ^ \^ 

(a) teacher candidates 

(b) in-ser^rice program for practicing 
teachers 

(.) t^reservice and in-service Pf 
programs concerned with campxi g 

out-of-doors. D E F G H 

, .,3. f^^^^^^^ 

for credit. 

T f -«,^+ nf outdoor education 
2U. The general f omat of ou^qo r 

in-service is that: , B C D E F G H 

(a) teachers go through a program just 
as their students might 

- ^^^^^^^^ 

out-of --doors 

illustrations for use in uu 
education 

(a) teachers Hg^'^Z^'^XXZ 
ing resources m 

teachers are encouraged to develop 
pt^fr^s for their own students. 

25. Resource teachers^^ are employed at 
the "centre." 

l^humaii as well as material • 
17,..iified, competent teachers that can help visiting c^ass- 
room teachers 



^BC pEFGH 

ABCDEFGH 
A BCD EFGH 
ABCDEFGH 
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26. Re5ouxx:e" teachers are ^elef^/^J Saj! 
general abilities and qualities 

ership.* 

27. Use is made .of resource teachers' 
special talents. 

possible in interests, abilities, 
training, and experience. 



29. 
30. 



19 

Counsellors are students. 
CounseUors receive education credit 
for their «ork at the "centre. 



. . T hoc. at least one evaluation 
or her stay at the "centre. 



32. 



33. 



counsellors are treated as members of 
the staff. 

counsellors must teache i^^^^ 

service programs or a speciax 
seUor training program. 



E V D A Q U N N 

S E C U N 

SD 3CEAFA 

E S C E P 

S ^ ^ 

ABC D E F G H 



\ B C D E F G il 

abcdefgh 

A B C D E F G H 
A B C D S F G H 

AB CDEFaH 



A B C D E F G K 
A B .C D. E F G H 

ABODE FGH 
A B C D E F G H 



18. 



principal, resource 
^Vgh school, college 



teachers, counsellors 

^•; + ,r- iiqiiallv volunteers 
or university, usuaxj,y 



20evaluation of the coun 



sellor as well as program 



21^^ institutions tha 
teachers 



t trail", the largest n^xbo. 



locally hired 
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EVUAQUNN 

S • E' C U N 

S D S C E A F A 

E S C E P 

e ■ A F 



36. The objectives of the preservice are: 

(,) educational ^r^^^^^f^- 
■ and teachers to increase y"^xr 
edge and value of the envxronment 

' (.) education o^^^^^^^-^.^cr^^^^ 
• , in-servxce for pracx^icxuts 

(c) to conduct a residential outdoor 
education centre. 
' (d) that all teacher candidates receive 
^ ^ outdoor education experience 

(e) that stress is laid on inter- 
relationships. 

^7 Preservice at the teacher education 
i^eHs administered by an ^interdis- 
ciplinary advisory council. 



A C D E F G H 



ABC 



ABC 



D E F G H 



D E F G H 



B C D E F G H 
A BCDE FGH 



ABC 



D F G H 



Comments and Suggestions 

. ^c, needed use other side of page) 
(if more space, is neeaea 



tbion, infoms of trends. 
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